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owapays when the printers are 
N asked, “‘How’s business?” the 
variety of answers runs from 
“rotten” to “last year was the best year 
we've ever had,” practically the entire 
gamut of possible replies. It is not from 
the answers that an estimate of condi- 
tions may be framed, because the same 
variety of answers has been current for 
a number of years. 

Furthermore, there are many reasons 
to doubt whether more than one or two 
printers out of every ten really know 
the exact status of their business, to say 
nothing of having ability actually to 
analyze conditions. By that I mean that 
a printer’s answer is generally deter- 
mined by his point of view: If, to set 
forth varying points of view, presses 
are running and at top speed, business 
is good with him, otherwise it is fair, 
bad, or rotten. If salesmen are bring- 
ing in the orders, if estimates and quo- 
tations are “clicking” with customers 
and the copy hook is filling up, business 
is good, otherwise “the other fellow must 
be getting all of the business by cutting 
prices.” If collections are good and the 
paper-house bills are discounted and 
cash enough for the payroll six weeks 
ahead is in the bank, business is good, 
otherwise “what’s the printing business 
coming to, anyway?” 
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Ability to Earn Profits Decides 


No. 4 


the Value of Your Business 





si) By EDWARD THOMSON MILLER [3 





Sound thinking 1 the matter of 
printing-plant valuation com- 
mends this article by the former 
U.T. A. secretary to progres- 
swe printers, who will also find 
Col.Miller’s remarks on related 
features equally as interesting 


Yet, the plant with presses running 
night and day may be losing money with 
every turn of the wheels; the business 
whose salesmen are swamping it with 
orders may actually be giving away its 
product to customers; and the printer 
who sits smug in his finances may be 
living on his surplus. 

The first man is apt to think that a 
large plant hard at work constitutes a 
printing business; the second, that a 
volume of sales is the only thing that 
counts in making up a printing business; 
and the third, that sharp practice with 
the customers, regardless of their future 
good will, is the sine qua non of a print- 


‘ing business. The printer, figuratively, 


may wallow in money, or may be able 
through his high-pressure salesmen to 
sell anything to anybody, or he may 








have the finest kind of a plant running 
two shifts, and yet not have a very val- 
uable printing business. Because the real 
test of a printing business is its ability 
to make net profits—its earning power. 

A few years ago I analyzed a number 
of printing businesses to ascertain their 
real worth. Two of the group illustrate 
quite concretely what I have been say- 
ing. One was an establishment of long 
and favorable standing with net sales 
averaging around one million dollars a 
year, yet its average annual net profits 
were less than 4 per cent of the average 
annual net sales and yielded only 7 per 
cent on the investment. The plant was 
old, had almost no automatic machines, 
and was operating under old-time, non- 
aggressive methods. Although the con- 
cern had a large surplus and plenty of 
cash, it was burdened with a heavy over- 
head and at the time was actually oper- 
ating in the red and living off its surplus. 
It had lost its ability to earn net profits; 
in other words its earning power had 
gradually slipped away. 

The other business whose sales had 
never exceeded three hundred thousand 
a year showed average annual net prof- 
its of 13 per cent on net sales and a cor- 
respondingly high rate on investment. 
The actual volume of profits in dollars 
and cents was nearly as large as was the 
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average annual net profits of the other 
plant with over three times the sales. 
This smaller concern was not operating 
in the red, never had been, but had am- 
ple cash, reserves, surpluses, an up-to- 
date plant, well organized personnel in 
finance, production, and sales, and was 
operating under aggressive, symmetrical 
management methods which kept up its 
power to earn net profits. In the race for 
volume and size, in the failure to keep 
abreast of the great movements of the 
industry, and in its lack of moderniza- 
tion both in plant and management, the 
larger concern had really lost its earning 
power. In the other business, size and 
volume counted little, but management 
with well balanced functions saw to it 
that annual sales yielded net profits year 
by year, no matter what changes had to 
be made—it cherished and maintained 
its earning powcr. 


Earnings Establish Selling Price 

This principle of real worth being 
predicated on earning power is particu- 
larly emphasized in the newspaper field 
where mechanical investments are small 
compared with the annual turnover. 
Here real valuations are nearly always 
based on ten times the annual net earn- 
ings. A newspaper earning net profits 
averaging $50,000 a year covering a rea- 
sonable term of years would likely find 
a half-million valuation interesting to 
owner or prospective buyer, although 
the actual mechanical plant value might 
not be over a hundred thousand. Here 
earning power is generally held to be the 
real basis for fixing real worth or value. 

“When we undertake to ascertain 
what is the worth of a public utility or 
other industrial enterprise whose stocks 
or bonds we contemplate underwriting 
in some new issue,” said a vice-president 
of a large financial institution to me re- 
cently, “we pay very little attention to 
the plant valuation and don’t care much 
whether it is put in at cost, replacement, 
or sound value. What we want to know 
is: How much money has it earned, how 
much is it earning, and what are the 
prospects for future earnings? Net prof- 
its and the power to earn them go most 
of the way towards establishing the real 
worth of a going business.” 

I know of one large merger of print- 
ing businesses whose aggregate volume 
would have run up near the fifty million 
mark which failed of cénsummation be- 
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cause some of the proposed component 
units insisted on putting in their plants 
at increased valuations to force up their 
cwn apportionment of the merger stock, 
whereas their earnings did not justify 
even the book value of their plants and 
were far below the annual average set 
up as a basis of merger. In other words 
they had an abundance of plant but lit- 
tle or no earning power. 


Watch Fluctuations in Earnings 

If, therefore, the real worth of a print- 
ing business depends upon its power to 
earn net profits, it is important that the 
printer at all times should know that his 
earning power is being maintained and 
that his investment is being conserved. 
Such assurance may be obtained from 
consistent study of earnings, particu- 
larly in their relationship with the net 
worth, and from intelligent observation 
of the fluctuation of the real worth 
above or below the indicated or book net 
worth of the plant. 

Management must come to a greater 
realization of the importance of having 
accurate financial statements such as 
balance sheets and operating statements 
and of having them promptly after the 
close of each period. They are the indi- 
cators which tell how the business is 
running. Their periodic appearance af- 
fords opportunity for comparing the op- 
erations of one period with those of any 
other. They are the instruments on the 
dashboard of the business; by them is 
management best guided. 


Study of Ratios Vital 

Such comparative studies as these 
may best be made by the use of ratios. 
F. W. Fillmore, who for years has been 
the outstanding authority on financial 
ratios in the printing industry, says,* 
‘‘a study of ratios will show the impor- 
tance of constantly following the indica- 
tors of changing conditions within the 
business . . . however, these ratios are of 
little or no value unless they are inter- 
preted and are actually used by the 
management.” The wide-awake printing 
manager will insist on his comptroller, 
bookkeeper, or auditor, as the case may 
be, familiarizing himself with the best 
available statistics of this character. 

In a compilation by Mr. Fillmore of 
balance sheets and operating statements 





*Page 10, “Ratios for Printing Management, 
1929,” United Typothetae of America, Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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of over 500 businesses with annual net 
sales aggregating over eighty millions of 
dollars, with profits averaging 6.27 per 
cent of sales, it was found that the ratio 
of net profit to net worth is 12.48 per 
cent. There are plants and groups of 
plants where this ratio is much higher, 
and every manager should strive to keep 
it as high as possible, but for the pur- 
poses of this discussion the general aver- 
age of 12.48 may be taken as a normal 
or standard ratio. As an illustration, let 
us say that a certain business shows a 
net profit of $62,400. According to the 
ratio, 12.48 per cent, of net profit to net 
worth, a business having a net profit of 
$62,400 should have a net worth of 
$500,000. Furthermore, that is the fig- 
ure which such an earning power would 
establish as the rea/ worth of the busi- 
ness. But a comparison of this figure of 
$500,000 with the indicated or book net 
worth (excess shown on the actual bal- 
ance sheet of assets over liabilities) 
would reveal at once how much greater 
or less than the net worth shown on the 
balance sheet is the real worth of the 
business as justified by its earnings. 


Real and Net Worth Meet Here 

Or to put the point in another way, if 
the business has an indicated or book 
net worth of $500,009 and it earns a net 
profit on this figure of 12.48 per cent, 
then $500,000 is justified as the real 
worth of the business as well as the ac- 
tual net worth, and the earning power 
may be said to be normal. If the profit is 
less than 12.48 per cent the earning 
power may be said to be below normal 
and consequently the figure of $500,000 
would not be justified as the real worth 
of the business, though it might still be 
the indicated or book net worth. If on 
the other hand the ratio of earnings is 
higher, the earning power is above nor- 
mal and consequently an indicated or 
book worth of $500,090 would be more 
than justified—the real worth would be 
higher. The real worth and the net worth 
are coincident only when the ratio of net 
earnings to it is 12.48 per cent. As the 
earnings increase or decrease, the real 
worth rises above or falls below the net 
worth, because the real worth is always 
determined by the ratio 12.48 per cent, 
net earnings, to worth, whereas net 
worth on the balance sheet is an arbi- 
trary figure arrived at by subtracting 
liabilities from assets. It is important 
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that this conception of real worth as dis- 
tinguished from net worth be kept in 
mind in following this discussion. 

The printing manager who is honestly 
concerned with knowing that his invest- 
ment is being conserved and that the 
real worth of the business as shown by 
the earning power is being maintained 
will watch this figure of real worth very 
closely. He will find it will fluctuate di- 
rectly as the net profits fluctuate, where- 
as the net worth as indicated on the 
balance sheet will remain comparatively 
constant. It is an indicator of operations 
too important to be overlooked. 


Amazing Changes in Earnings 

Let us consider for a moment just 
how it works: In 1924 and 1925 a cer- 
tain business had average annual net 
profits of $130,000. At the ratio of 12.48 
per cent the real worth would be $1,- 
041,666. In 1929 and 1930 the profits of 
this same business had dropped to an 
annual net average of $17,300, bringing 
a corresponding reduction in real worth 
to $138,621. This fluctuation was above 
and below a book net worth of approxi- 
mately $400,000. In this connection it is 
noteworthy that the annual sales were 
within a few thousand dollars of an an- 
nual average of a million. Whatever it 
was that weakened the earning power of 
this business and caused a drop in the 
net earnings directly affected the real 
worth and caused it to come tumbling 
down. Fighting to keep up the volume, 
as was evidently done in this case, did 
not keep up the earning power, for in 
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Fig. 1—Demonstrating decline in profits in face of 
a maintenance of sales volume 
spite of a continuation of volume earn- 
ings declined and with them the real 
worth of the business. 
Volume without regard to net profits 
is hazardous. Fighting step by step to 
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keep up net profits is the better policy, 
more particularly as it also keeps up the 
real worth. The more constant the aver- 
age annual net profits, the more con- 
stant the real worth. If printers would 
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in 1925-26 were $130,000 and in 1929- 
30 only $17,300, when the range of six 
years is averaged the average annual net 
earnings are $70,000. The consequent 
real worth based on these average an- 
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Fig. 2—Visualizing decline of profits in printing industry over nine-year period 


only be content with smaller volume 
with adequate profit how much more 
valuable their businesses would be! 
Figure 1 illustrates a group of print- 
ing concerns whose annual net sales ran 
constantly for six years close to two mil- 
lion dollars but whose net profits fell 
from $327,802 in 1925, year by year, 
until in 1930 they were only $127,304, 
as shown by the sharp decline of the 
dotted line. Furthermore, the statistics 
gathered from the industry over a pe- 
riod of nine years show a marked down- 
ward trend in the ratio of net profits to 
net sales, as indicated in Fig. 2. If the 
12.48 per cent ratio be applied to these 
profits to determine the real worth, it 
would be seen that there has been a 
marked decline in this also, a fact open 
for confirmation in many other ways. 


Profits Should Be Averaged 

It is important at this juncture to ex- 
plain that it is not customary to con- 
sider the real worth as it appears at the 
close of any one business period as rep- 
resenting a valuation of the business for 
negotiations in case of a sale or merger, 
but rather to take a series of consecu- 
tive periods and strike an average. For 
instance in the illustration used above, 
where the average annual net earnings 


nual net earnings would be $560,000. 
Of course the actual periods to be used 
—how many years back to go—and 
what may be the character of these pe- 
riods will have a direct bearing on the 
composition of the picture of the busi- 
ness and its earning power. In these 
days of depression at the end of a long 
period of declining profits, how far back 
to go before striking an average presents 
a neat question, especially as it is still 
problematical what may be possible of 
attainment in the way of average annual 
net profits when general business once 
again emerges from the depression. 


Keep Abreast of the Times 

Maintaining the earning power of a 
business involves the codrdination of a 
number of very important things: Man- 
agement itself must be open-minded and 
sensitive to the changes that are going 
on in business and especially in the 
printing industry. It cannot afford to 
remain “old-fashioned” nor to “go to 
seed’”’—it must keep in tune with the 
times. It must be ready and able to try 
new things when necessary, but “be not 
the first by whom the new are tried nor 
yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

If management is forward-minded, it 
will see that the finances are adequately 
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conserved—maintain ample cash for op- 
erating purposes, accept credit ratings 
of new accounts only after careful in- 
vestigation, be systematic in collections 
at all times, and punctilliously supply 
periodic financial statements showing 
conditions and operations. Management 
will see that the plant is kept as modern 
as possible and operated under modern 
methods—it will understand that ma- 


* * 
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chinery is a means to an end and not the 
end itself, that big plants in themselves 
are not profitable businesses. 

If management recognizes that in 
these days of the buyer’s market “the 
old order changeth,” it will give special 
attention to its distribution or market- 
ing function—no longer will printing be 
sold profitably in the old way. Every 
piece of printed matter must justify it- 


* * * 
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self, must be made valuable to its buyer. 
Printing salesmanship is charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that these 
things are so and when they are profits 
will be forthcoming. When management 
shall secure this well balanced codrdi- 
nation of the functions of financing, pro- 
duction, and marketing, the earning 
power will be maintained and the real 
worth of the business will be justified. 


* 


July Frontispiece Marks Advance in Offset Method 


yc Hat four-color process printing on 
T the offset press has progressed to the 
stage where it equals four-color work 
produced from relief plates is convinc- 
ingly demonstrated by our ‘“‘Neotone” 
frontispiece, a method of offset plate- 
making and printing developed by the 
James T. Igoe Company, of Chicago. 
Heretofore six to eight colors were re- 
quired on the offset press to obtain the 
depth of color, and also the gradation 
and variation of color, to compare fa- 
vorably with four-color typographical 
printing. The characteristic softness of 
offset printing, that is very suitable for 
certain subjects but very undesirable 
where clean-cut detail is desired, as, for 
instance, in shoes, machinery, and china- 
ware, is shown by this printing house 
in its brochure which contains a number 
of fine examples of four-color reproduc- 
tion from such subjects that are remark- 
abie for their color values and clearness 
of mechanical detail. 

Combine such offset platemaking with 
good craftsmanship in the pressroom 
and a texture-surface paper having the 
quality of that used by the water-color 
artist, and the result is an outstanding 
piece of work. It commands respect 
from the craftsman, as well as from 
those who know little about how such 
work is produced yet who are not slow 
in recognizing the realism of pictorial 
illustrations in color when presented to 
them with such effectiveness as is dis- 
played in this brochure. Indeed, the bro- 
chure presenting Neotone is quite in 
keeping with the significance of the de- 
velopment which it heralds. 

Evidently the offset printing plates 
from which this brochure was printed 
were produced by a semi-intaglio or off- 
set deep method of platemaking. The 
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halftone dots are printed very clean and 
carry an unusual amount of ink, which 
accounts for the exceptional richness 
and depth of color in these reproduc- 
tions, of which the frontispiece in this 
issue of our journal is an excellent ex- 
ample. This method of offset platemak- 
ing has one very desirable feature that is 
appreciated by the offset pressman; the 
halftone dots that carry the ink are 
etched to a slight depth into the grained 
metal offset printing plate, which per- 
mits carrying considerably more ink on 
the press and at the same time obtaining 
a clean dense crisp impression on the 
paper without the woolliness that is so 
detrimental to halftone dot gradation 
and which is too often seen. 

This intaglio image upon the litho- 
graphic offset plate is far more perma- 
nent than an image photographically or 
hand transferred, as the latter two im- 
ages are only on the surface of the plate. 
The etched intaglio image is, of course, 
very shallow in depth as compared to a 
halftone for the typographical press or 
screen photogravure. It differs from a 
screen gravure plate in that the intaglio- 
etched image on the lithographic plate 
is practically of quite a uniform depth 
throughout the entire gradations from 
highlight to shadows, the gradations be- 
ing produced by varying the size of the 
dots, while in screen gravure the dots 
are practically of a uniform size on the 
surface but varying in depth, the result 
of which is that the amount of ink in the 
shadows of a gravure impression is much 
greater and thicker than in the lighter 
tints that form the picture. 

Offset plates made by the bichro- 
mated-albumin method are subject to 
wide variations in their performance in 
the pressroom; the part humidity has in 


these variations was mentioned by the 
writer in the March issue; this difficulty 
is almost negligible in plates made by 
the intaglio or offset deep method. In- 
taglio offset plates require.more time to 
produce and their cost is therefore much 
higher than those made by the bichro- 
mated-albumin method. For the short 
runs, intaglio plates will be relatively 
expensive, but for superior quality of 
printing and long runs, intaglio offset 
plates will be most profitable. 

Lithographic platemaking by photo- 
graphic methods is still in its formative 
period; as improvements are made, the 
introduction of these in the industry is 
difficult due to the fact that the new 
method means the discarding of the old 
way which has taken years to learn. Ac- 
quiring the necessary experience with 
any new way of working and at the same 
time keeping up normal production in 
the platemaking department and press- 
room is combined with a lot of grief for 
all concerned, but grief has always been 
closely associated with progress in this 
and every other industry. 

Intaglio offset platemaking methods 
have been the subject of intensive re- 
search in Germany, England, and Japan 
for many years. The examples of work 
from these countries that we have seen 
show in every instance the superiority 
of this method of platemaking by the 
decidedly better quality of the impres- 
sion obtained from such plates on the 
offset press. To make their practical ap- 
plication less laborious a knowledge of 
the very old basic principles will be of 
profitable advantage in their commer- 
cial introduction which has been at- 
tempted these past twenty years and 
only in the past few years have the ad- 
vantages of such plates been recognized. 
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Lyon’s New Plant Typities Real 


Efficiency in Production 


SL 


OT LONG ago it was the writer’s 
privilege to visit the new plant 
of a big New England manufac- 

turer. Here was a huge, new building of 
the most modern type; inside was equip- 
ment of the latest design—but only half 
of the structure was occupied! And, to 
make matters worse, the occupied half 
was not running at capacity production. 

This manufacturer, acting upon the 
sometimes erroneous idea that a new 
plant must mean new business and in- 
creased production, had built out of all 
proportion to his present business. As a 
result his overhead was dangerously ex- 
orbitant and he was decidedly too close 
to insolvency for comfort. 

But a different picture is presented 
by the new printing plant of the J. B. 
Lyon Company, printers, of Albany, 
New York! The new Lyon plant is hum- 
ming with activity. Curiously enough, 
too, the volume of business being han- 
dled by this long-established printing 
firm is no larger than it was a year ago. 

Then why, one may ask, has the com- 
pany built a new plant? The answer is 
the reason for this story. Several years 


This general view of the plant conveys some idea of its size and its handsome appearance, and also emphasizes the amount of window space which is provided 


























Distinctive and characterful front entrance of the 
printing plant of the J. B. Lyon Company, of Albany 


ago the executives of the company de- 
cided that new quarters, with a better 
plant layout, would mean increased effi- 
ciency, which in turn would result in a 
saving to its clients. The volume of busi- 
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ness was satisfactory, and the plant and 
employes were producing satisfactory 
work. Yet the management of the com- 
pany decided that a new plant would 
mean even more efficient production, 
and that the prestige of the organization 
would be enhanced by a new plant sec- 
ond to none in the matter of modernity 
and production methods. 

Attention was given first to a suitable 
location. The natural inclination was to 
select some site in the central part of 
the city. But the cost of such property 
would mean restricting the area to such 
an extent that the new building would 
have to comprise a large number of 
stories. With all of the stories of ap- 
proximately equal area, regardless of 
the size of the departments they were 
to house, this arrangement would not 
allow the company the freedom and the 
practical layout desired. Such a build- 
ing would force the firm to carry on 
work of the same kind on different floors, 
thus hampering the arrangement of de- 
partments in convenient relation to one 
another. Moreover, the railroad siding 
required by the several hundred carload 
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lots of freight received and shipped in a 
year, something to be taken most seri- 
cusly into account, was lacking. 

After considerable search, an ideal 
site of approximately seven acres was 
purchased. This is located in Menands, 
on the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 
just over the borderline of North Al- 
bany, and eight miles from the Albany 
railroad station and post office and the 
state capitol. This location was ideal be- 
cause it made possible the erection of 
any kind of structure desired, property 
values were reasonable, the location was 
served by street-car lines and by busses 
moving over an excellent highway, and 
the topography was such that a mini- 
mum of excavation work was necessary 
for the basement and the storage vault. 

Preliminary estimates disclosed that 
260,000 feet of floor space was needed 
to provide for the desired machinery. 
The most efficient layout of equipment 
was determined, and the structure was 
literally built about the machinery. 

The plant consists of two types of 
buildings, 502 feet long. The front of 
the plant is composed of three sections, 
with the north and south ends two sto- 
ries high and 60 feet deep. The center 
section is three stories high and 80 feet 
deep. The front building is erected on 
solid rock without basement. 

The first floor has a one-story addi- 
tion of sawtooth construction the entire 
length of the front building. With a to- 
tal depth of 212 feet, it aggregates 110,- 
000 square feet of manufacturing space. 
It has wide column spacings and no 
obstructions interfering with operation. 
There is an abundance of daylight, com- 
ing chiefly through the sawtooth sky- 
lights and also through large windows 
on all sides. This floor is on a level with 
the highway, and has a roadway on the 
south leading to the shipping platform 
at the proper grade for loading trucks. 

When it was first decided to do all 
heavy manufacturing on the first- or 
ground-floor level, the amount of space 
required by the departments assigned to 
that floor was estimated. It was found to 
be approximately 110,000 square feet, 
and as it was known that the pressroom 
needed 45,009 square feet and that all 
work should begin at the north end of 
the building and progress south, the 
pressroom was located on the north. 

In this department the presses are ar- 
ranged in several rows, forming almost 
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a square, with a large freight elevator in 
the center and descending to the center 
of the paper storage on the floor below. 
Thus the haul for raw paper as well as 
the printed product is made as short as 
possible. Printed sheets to the extent of 
98 per cent are folded, and consequently 
the folding division of the bindery has 
been placed south of the pressroom. 

All work of pamphlet nature, such as 
magazines or paper-bound books, pro- 
gresses directly from the folding ma- 
chines to the pamphlet bindery, and 
from there to the mailing and shipping 
space at the extreme south end. The 
work to be hard-bound, either in cloth 
or leather, is folded on the machines 
nearest to the pasting, insert, and sew- 
ing divisions, and is finished in the hard 
bindery adjoining. The foundry is also 
included on this floor, centrally located, 
close to the pressroom, and convenient 
to the jobbing department and compos- 
ing room on the floor above. 

The ground slopes down from the 
street grade to the rear and the railroad 
tracks about 25 feet, so that in this por- 
tion there is a basement the full length 
of the building, and the floor of the base- 
ment is level with the floor of a freight 
car. The receiving platform runs along 
the east wall of the basement, and per- 
mits the unloading of all freight with a 
minimum amount of labor. 

The basement was made with a clear- 
ance of 18 feet between floor and ceiling, 
thereby permitting mezzanine floors, 
which increased the cubic-foot area by 
many thousands of feet. About 35,000 
square feet has been allotted to storage 
of paper, both roll and sheet stock, and 
for bound and unbound books. From 
this storage space to the center of the 
pressroom runs the elevator, which is of 
sufficient size to carry an electric truck 
for delivery of either roll or sheet stock 
on skid platforms to the presses. The fill 
of broken stone and the drain pipe un- 
der the floor have made waterproofing 
entirely unnecessary. 

With its 248 feet of length, the re- 
ceiving platform makes it possible to 
unload six cars at once and still leave 
space for two coal cars. Also, a truck 
stand and platform are provided at this 
level for receiving freight in less than 
carload shipments. 

Though this storage floor is desig- 
nated as “basement,” it is well above 
the grade on the rear and has a flood of 
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light pouring in all day from the east. 
At the southerly end are the employes’ 
entrance; locker-rooms and washrooms 
for both male and female employes; 
kitchens; cafeteria seating 500 people, 
and the officers’ dining-room, all situ- 
ated above the street grade. 

As the company publishes and owns 
the plates of hundreds of columns of 
court reports, as well as many miscel- 
laneous publications, it was necessary 
to have a large-sized vault, not only to 
be used for the storage of the plates but 
for the thousands of pages of standing 
type of telephone directories and other 
books. This vault was practically cut 
out of the solid rock and extends from 
the north wall of the basement into the 
rock underneath the front building, giv- 
ing a floor area of approximately 9,000 
feet. It is sprinkled, and is regarded as 
being the nearest approach to a fire- 
proof vault that can be built. 

An elevator runs from the storage 
level to the third floor, with openings to 
the main floor and to the composing- 
room and jobroom floor. A dumbwaiter 
is provided from the job department 
to the storage-vault level. The eleva- 
tor in the center of the pressroom is con- 
nected by a mezzanine to the vault, 
which has its floor at a higher level than 
that of the main basement floor. This 
eliminated unnecessary rock excavating. 

The area of the basement, including 
the vault, is 70,000 square feet, which is 
considerably less than the floor above. 
To have cut farther back into the rock 
of the side hill would have necessitated 
needless expense. As designed, the cut 
and fill are about equal. 

Above the westerly part of the main 
manufacturing floor, for the full length 
of 502 feet on North Broadway, is the 
second story. Its depth for two-thirds of 
the length is not more than 62 feet and 
does not interfere materially with the 
daylight which the manufacturing floor 
receives through the sawtooth and side 
windows. Additional space in the cen- 
tral portion of this floor was obtained 
by enlarging the depth to 80 feet. This 
was obtained by projectng toward the 
highway and not encroaching on the 
sawtooth windows through which the 
main floor receives the greater propor- 
tion of its natural daylight. 

In addition to the natural light and 
fine ventilation the second floor receives 
through the windows on all sides, two 
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monitors, each 30 by 100 feet, give light 
and airiness to the composing room and 
job department. This is especially de- 
sirable over the linotype machines. The 
monotype machines have a skylight as 
well as side windows. 


When the plant was first planned, the 
J. B. Lyon Company calculated the 
number of square feet needed for every 
department. It was known that the sec- 
tion of the composing room in which 
forty linotype machines were to be in- 
stalled required a definite number of 
square feet. Experience had shown that 
the product of those machines could be 
more economically handled by placing 
them into two double rows, ten to the 
row, with a liberal space in the center 
for working banks, galley presses, and 
the like. In this way, no operator would 
be required to walk farther than 10 feet 
to a working bank. 

The department has been so arranged 
that all composition starts at its north 
end, and the operations of correcting, 
making up in page form, locking up for 
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press, or electrotyping become one con- 
tinuous step forward always moving in 
the same direction. 

To the rear of the central portion of 
the second floor is the monotype depart- 
ment, with twelve machines enclosed in 


The lobby of the J. B. Lyon plant. The information 
girl sits at the desk in the left foreground. The huge 
Painting occupying the entire rear wall honors the 
industry and suggests the firm’s quality standards 
a room by themselves with ample light 
and with ventilating ducts from each 
machine leading to a fan. Near by is the 
form elevator conveniently running to 
the pressroom just below. 

In the southern portion of the second 
floor is the job department, having an 
area of approximately 12,000 square 
feet. This is a complete plant within the 
main plant. In it all miscellaneous work 
is set up, printed, finished, and shipped. 
There is, however, some interchange of 
labor and materials with the composing 
room, making it advantageous to have 
them on the same floor. 

As mentioned previously, an elevator 
and dumbwaiter connect with the plate 
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vault below, and another small lift de- 
scends to the foundry. There is also a 
chute running from this department to 
the shipping room. However, most job- 
department work is taken directly from 
the chute to the delivery trucks without 





passing through the main shipping de- 
partment of the plant at all. 

The third floor was added to the cen- 
ter building because in adding to the 
height it improved the appearance. At 
the same time, here was the ideal loca- 
tion for the executive offices. The 10,000 
square feet of this floor provides for the 
library and the business and executive 
offices. A messenger elevator and stairs 
lead from the office floor to the entrance 
lobby on the main floor. 

Non-combustible material was used 
for construction throughout the plant, 
which is completely sprinkled. About a 
third of the main manufacturing floor 
and all the basement are placed on solid 
rock or fill. The remaining area of the 
main floor is of reinforced-concrete flat- 
slab construction with column spacing 
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The composing room offers excellent working conditions for Lyon employes. The side walls are practically 
nothing but windows, a high-grade artificial-lighting system is available, and the floor is of wood blocks 


throughout the basement about 17 by 17 
feet, and figured for an evenly distrib- 
uted load of 250 pounds a square foot. 
The portion of the main floor under 
the sawtooth roof has exposed steel col- 
umns spaced about 34 by 34 feet on cen- 
ters supporting steel girders on which 
are set light steel trusses 17 feet on cen- 
ters carrying steel purlins and gypsteel 
roof slabs. A clear height of 14 feet is 
given below the girders. This column 
spacing was decided on after a careful 
study of the press layout had been made. 


The same spacing was maintained in 
other parts of this floor under the saw- 
tooth roof for uniformity and to meet 
the possibility of the pressroom being 
extended over a greater area of the floor 
than is now assigned to it. 

The section of the building which has 
been carried up two and three stories is 
of strong reinforced-concrete beam-and 
girder type of construction. The second 
floor is designed for a live load of 150 
pounds a square foot, and the third floor 
for one of 100 pounds a square foot. 





The stockroom might well be used as a model, with its high ceiling and its modern system of steel shelving. 
Stock and also finished work are carefully indexed to avoid errors. Note the cleanliness of this stockroom 
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To the north of the main buildings is 
an addition about 50 by 50 feet in which 
are located two 250 horse-power boilers 
to be used for heating purposes only; 
and vaults in which are housed the large 
transformers which take in electrical 
current at 6,000 volts and reduce it to 
220 volts, going direct to the various 
machines throughout the plant or into 
the motor-generator room, in which are 
placed two 100-kilowatt generators. 

Two features of the new plant re- 
quired considerable thought: the type 
of floor, and the heating. It was seen 
that most employes spent a great deal 


of time on their feet, which would prove . 


tiresome with concrete floors. Besides, 
the trucking of heavy loads over con- 
crete was known to cause a grinding and 
wearing-off of dust. Various types of 
flooring were considered, and Kreolite 
Block, though relatively expensive, was 
finally selected for the two main manu- 
facturing floors. Concrete was used in 
the basement, however, as the major 
part was to be used for storage purposes. 
Quarter-inch linoleum was decided upon 
as most suitable for the offices. 

A vacuum system of steam heating is 
employed with vacuum return valves on 
all direct radiation and high-duty vac- 
uum return traps on all heating stacks. 
A vacuum is maintained on the system 
by means of a duplex automatic vacuum 
return and boiler-feed pumping unit. 

Humidification with temperature con- 
trol is provided for practically the entire 
main manufacturing floor and for stor- 
age space in the basement. From the 
standpoint of the production depart- 
ment, this installation has meant the 
elimination of register trouble due to 
stretched and shrunken stock ; increased 
feeding speed due to stock being flat; 
the elimination of static and much slip- 
sheeting; the elimination of a majority 
of roller troubles; economies in ink con- 
sumption of from 5 to 50 per cent; de- 
crease in the number of web breaks on 
web presses; elimination of static and 
cracked stock in the folding depart- 
ment; higher production on operations 
involving gluing, and elimination of 
warped cases in the edition bindery. 

All the air is thoroughly washed and 
heated before being brought into the 
building. As expected, in hot weather 
this system has been found to deliver air 
to the pressroom at from 3 to 10 degrees 
lower temperature than prevails out- 
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doors. The system is capable of -main- 
taining a relative humidity of 55 per 
cent and a temperature of 70 degrees in 
zero weather. 

After deciding to humidify the base- 
ment and first floor, it was found that in 
the event of the temperature on the out- 
side being below 55 degrees the inside 
of all the windows on these two floors 


would be bothered by condensation. 
Double-glazing proved to be the solu- 
tion. Factrolite was used for the outside 
pane and plain glass for the inside. All 
windows in the sawtooth roof are also 
double-glazed. As a further precaution 
against trouble from condensation, gyp- 
sum slabs were used for the roof over 
the pressroom, and the glass in the saw- 
tooth roof was placed vertically with a 
condensation gutter placed along the 
bottom edge of the sash. 

The matter of proper lighting, espe- 
cially throughout the composing room 
and the pressroom, was given consider- 
able thought. On the main manufactur- 
ing floor, R.L.M. fixtures are used with 
enameled bowl lamps. The wiring has a 
capacity sufficient to permit of lamping 
for 2.60 watts a square foot of floor 
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space, but lamps of various sizes are 
used in different parts of the floor ac- 
cording to the needs of departments. 
The color section of the pressroom has 
lamps of the daylight type of globe, 
which aid greatly in color printing. 

The wiring for lighting in the com- 
posing room and job department has the 
same capacity as in the main manufac- 
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The pressroom arrangement permits of the highest 
possible degreeof efficiency. Anelevatorinthecenter 
of the room provides paper stock without delay, and 
the humidifying system prevents trouble from static 


turing floor, but the outlets are equipped 
with Glasteel fixtures to reduce the 
glare, as the ceiling height, except under 
the monitors, is not more than 10 feet in 
the clear. The work performed in most 
of this area is of such a nature as to 
make it desirable to have reasonably 
strong lighting without excessive glare. 
Individual lights are provided for each 
linotype and monotype, and bench light- 
ing may be installed to a limited extent. 

The equipment of this enormous plant 
includes 56 cylinder presses, 5 rotary 
presses, 14 small high-speed presses, 40 
linotypes, 12 monotypes, 26 folding 
machines, one of the large, new Sheri- 
dan combination gatherers, 4 automatic 
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Christensen stitchers, and hundreds of 
other machines, such as wire stitchers 
and punching, covering, indexing, and 
stringing machines. 

There are nearly a thousand employes 
on the payroll today, and at the present 
time the plant uses annually 3,000,000 
square feet of paper and 75,000 pounds 
of ink and prints 200,000,000 impres- 
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sions. The contract for the enormous 
printing requirements for the state of 
New York has been awarded to the 
Lyon company year after year, yet this 
production represents only a portion of 
the total output of the plant. 

By reason of the care with which this 
new building was planned it is suffi- 
ciently large to handle the normal ex- 
pansion of the business, but at the same 
time is not so large as to be unwieldy. It 
is a sensible solution of the serious prob- 
lem of “production.” It is a monument 
to the acumen of the executives of this 
organization: Charles M. Winchester, 
president; Ernest A. Barvoets, vice- 
president; with Roy L. Atwood, the 
president of The Williams Press, an 
associated firm. The economies which 
they planned to make are in effect. 











Industry Again Turns Spotlight 


on Small-Lot Paper Prices 


#6] By WILEY F. WALLACE 


OME DAy—prophets may be able to 
tell when, but some day—the 
broken-package question will be 

settled to the satisfaction of the printer, 
the paper merchant, and the manufac- 
turer. Heretofore, the paper manufac- 
turer could view the ever-arising topic 
with great unconcern, for, until the pres- 
ent time, it has been a question which 
involved merely the paper merchant and 
his best customer, the printer. 

The paper merchants apparently had 
figured that they had set the right mark- 
up price for broken packages, but the 
Job Printers Association of Chicago last 
January raised the question about what 
they called the unfairness of paying 50 
per cent more for paper purchased in 
quantities less than the packed units 
kept in stock by merchants. According 
to the information obtainable, the sug- 
gestion that something be done about it 
came in subdued tones, as though it were 
a hopeless proposition. Then the tones 
became amplified as printer after printer 
expressed his personal grievances. Be- 
fore that particular meeting was half 
over, the decision was reached to have a 
“kick meeting” at which all owners of 
small printshops might have an oppor- 
tunity to voice their grievances against 
supply men. The “kick meeting” drew 
the biggest attendance in the history of 
the Job Printers Association, which, by 
the way, is one of the affiliated groups of 
the Master Printers Federation of Chi- 
cago. At that “kick meeting” it was de- 
cided to draft the paper manufacturer 
as an aid to the printer. This was done 
by adopting a slogan, “Sell a Better 


Grade of Paper.” Posters with this slo- © 


gan thereon were printed on folio-size 
ledger paper and copies were sent to 
paper manufacturers, to merchants, and 
to printers. A statement that the “aver- 
age quality of paper sold in the Chicago 
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market has been deteriorating steadily 
for the last ten years” was featured on 
the poster. Then followed three reasons 
for the condition, the third of which 
was: ‘“‘The 50 per cent penalty placed on 
broken packages which prohibits the use 
of high-grade paper on small orders un- 
der competitive conditions.” Following 
the three reasons were two resolutions, 


T ls isn't the first time printers 
have gone after paper merchants 
in the matter of broken-package 
prices. It 1s with the hope that 
it may prove to be the last and 
something will be done about st 
that this article, which relates 
prevailing thought and offers a 
new slant or two, 1s presented 


the first being the resolve on the part of 
the printers “to make a determined ef- 
fort to sell more high-grade papers,” 
and the second that “‘we request manu- 
facturers of high-grade papers and deal- 
ers to assist us in our effort to do this 
by making this paper available in units 
smaller than one ream.” 

The poster had its eect, for one of 
the resolutions adopted at the annual 
convention of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association held in New York City, 
February 16 to 19, was as follows: 

“Whereas, The sale and distribution of small 
orders, broken packages, etc., is a serious prob- 
lem to the paper merchants of the country. Be 
it resolved, That the various divisions of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and the 
grade associations be urged to appoint com- 
mittees to confer with the merchants to the 


end that some solution be reached such as es- 
tablishing standard packages of suitable con- 
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tent as might serve to eliminate the necessity 
of broken packages.” 


The prompt response of paper manu- 
facturers came as a surprise to many of 
the Chicago printers. There is no doubt 
concerning the accuracy of the resolu- 
tion of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, for it is a matter of official 
record, and was reported in the annual 
convention numbers of paper-trade pe- 
riodicals. Individual manufacturers who 
had previously commented upon the 
printers’ resolution differed concerning 
the analysis and proposed solution of 
the problem. One big manufacturer ex- 
pressed the opinion that the “paper mer- 
chant is justified in saying that he will 
not sell less than a ream, because he is a 
wholesaler, and not a retailer of paper.” 
He also expressed the opinion that the 
“printer is really the retailer, and should 
buy paper and have it in stock to fur- 
nish upon order for small items on high- 
grade paper.” Many other expressions 
of opinion were received by the Master 
Printers Federation in response to’ the 
posters, mentioned above, and the let- 
ters which accompanied them. 

Another interesting development has 
been announced—also the direct result 
of the now famous “kick meeting.” The 
announcement, made at a meeting of 
the Master Printers Federation, and re- 
ported in the news notes in THE INLAND 
PRINTER of June, was that Theodore 
Regensteiner had personally, and as 
president of the Federation, formulated 
plans for the establishment of a “retail” 
fine-paper house in Chicago, the sole 
purpose of which would be to distribute 
“broken packages” of the standardized 
items of paper to printers who would 
cwn stock in the company. In making 
the announcement, Mr. Regensteiner 
naively, or cannily, remarked that since 
the paper merchants were all objecting 
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to the broken-package business because 
it was an evil—a money loser—it would 
really be a charitable act on the part of 
printers to relieve harassed paper mer- 
chants from their trouble of accommo- 
dating the small printers. He went on to 
outline his plan of establishing a codp- 
erative distribution center, the policy of 
which would be to purchase from the pa- 
per merchants, in ton or case lots, such 
standard papers as would be used, and 
to retail this merchandise to printers— 
members of the codperative group—in 
quantities required. While prices would 
be at the usual 50 per cent mark-up, he 
figured that at the end of the year each 
codperating printer would receive 20 
per cent profit on his investment in the 
codperating company. The investment 
of each printer was to be limited in dol- 
lars to the amount equivalent to his av- 
erage purchases a month. He estimated 
further that on a volume of $200,000 
annually, the net profit would be $40,- 
000, which would be distributed as divi- 
dends to the investment members. 

Those who know of Mr. Regenstein- 
er’s successful business record, which 
made him a millionaire printer, declare 
that they would bank upon his being 
right in his estimates. In his statement 
at the printers’ meeting, he said that 
there was a spread of about 109 per cent 
between the cost, to the paper merchant, 
of paper in ton lots and the price he gets 
from the small printers when the paper 
is sold in “broken packages.” 

Several observers received the impres- 
sion that Mr. Regensteiner has no seri- 
ous intention of instituting his “retail” 
codperative paper-merchandising enter- 
prise, notwithstanding the fact that he 
has the oral pledge of about 100 printers 
to enter into the project. These observ- 
ers see in the announcement the shrewd- 
ness of a good negotiator, who openly 
declared the policy of the Master Print- 
ers Federation as including the respon- 
sibility of the “bigger” printers to help 
fight the battles of the smaller printers. 
Those who know Mr. Regensteiner best, 
say that after having announced a deci- 
sion, he will continue to negotiate to 
make his point with the other party, but 
that in the event he is obliged to carry 
out his plan, he will do so. 

Past experiences of printers’ associa- 
tions throughout the country show that 
when determination is expressed by the 
printers to get something from paper 
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merchants, they get it. In many cities, 
paper merchants do not sell paper direct 
to the customers of the printers, because 
the local associations have insisted that 
supply houses should sell only to print- 
ers. Similarly, paper merchants in many 
cities have withdrawn former penalties 
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The sun is shining! Spring has 
come, following a long, tire- 
some winter. Prosperity surely 
follows every cycle of depres- 
sion just as spring follows win- 
ter. It did in 1837, in 1857, 
1873, 1893, 1907, 1914, and 
in1921. Though it will be slow 
in returning, there are definite 
indications that better times 
are ahead. Recovery may be 
materially quickened if we'll 


all just “LOOK UP”’ 























Text and illustration of advertisement published in 
local newspaper by The Bott Advertising Agency, 
a progressive Little Rock, Arkansas, organization 


for broken packages after printers, in an 
organized united way, demanded that 
the extra charges be removed. 

In the present controversy in Chi- 
cago, concerning the fairness or unfair- 
ness of broken-package penalties, much 
is being said by persons connected with 
paper houses about costs of handling 
and delivering small orders of paper. 
Unfortunately, however, the paper mer- 
chants, like many printers, do not have 
in use standard cost systems. This state- 
ment is not an opinion, but one of fact, 
expressed in a recent report of the sur- 
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vey committee of the National Paper 
Trade Association, to which most of the 
paper merchants of the country belong. 
The report in part reads: “Standard- 
ized, simplified cost accounting has yet 
to be adopted in many of our member 
houses. Until it shall have been adopted, 
there is no way for such houses to accu- 
rately compare their vital statistics with 
the trade averages.” 

Most of the orders for paper received 
from printers are said to be for amounts 
less than ten dollars and many of them 
are for less than five dollars. Deliveries 
are made over wide areas of Chicago, as 
many as four times a day, by each of the 
thirty paper houses. None but those who 
know congested traffic conditions in the 
downtown areas of Chicago can under- 
stand in part how much delay there is 
encountered by paper truckmen in get- 
ting access to freight elevators in back 
alleys to make deliveries to printers who 
may be on the sixth to the tenth floors 
of a crowded building. True enough, it 
is a costly matter to deliver less than 
$5.00 worth of paper. And true enough 
again, few printers figure the expense of 
delivering paper. That attitude adds to 
the paper-merchant’s grief. The printer 
does not figure ahead enough to order 
even one day’s supply of paper at one 
time, but he has been known to demand 
six rush deliveries on six small lots of 
paper on one day, each lot being for a 
particular order. A mild suggestion by 
some paper man, that the printer should 
bunch his orders, is usually met with 
the sharp retort that if that particular 
paper house does not want his broken- 
package business, there are others in 
Chicago who do want it. And the printer 
has plenty of reasons for saying it be- 
cause about a dozen paper salesmen 
visit him practically every day. 

All these factors in the “broken pack- 
age,” otherwise known as the “small 
order,” controversy are once again being 
brought to light. Looking at the prob- 
lem from the paper merchants’ view- 
point gives an impartial observer the 
opinion that the paper merchants are 
right. But they do not seem to be able 
to prove it. According to their own pub- 
lished statement—that of the survey 
committee of their national organiza- 
tion based upon the information of a 
nationally known firm of public ac- 
countants—a “standardized simplified 
cost accounting has yet to be adopted in 
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many of our member houses.” Possibly, 
if evidence could be presented to an im- 
partial judicatory by the paper mer- 
chants, they might be able to justify 
their mark-up of 50 per cent on “broken 
packages,” but they cannot apparently 
prove it to the satisfaction of groups of 
printers biased in their own favor. 

One thing the printers will not see 
from the paper merchants’ viewpoint is 
the reasonableness of the same percent- 
age of mark-up on a broken package of 
sulphite bond paper and a package of 
rag ledger paper. The one costs in car- 
ton lots, say, 12 cents, and in broken- 
ream lots, 20 cents a pound; the other 
costs in carton lots, 50 cents a pound, 
and 80 cents a pound in broken pack- 
ages. The half ream of cheap bond pa- 
per is billed at $2.00, or 80 cents more 
than the same amount would cost at car- 
ton rates, which paper merchants claim 
will not cover the cost of handling and 
delivery. On the other hand, the same 
number of sheets of ledger paper, size 
19 by 24, weight 44 pounds, at the car- 
ton rate would cost $11.00, which at the 
broken-package rate costs the printer 
$17.60, a difference of $6.60. 

Therefore, the printers of Chicago 
want the paper manufacturers and the 
paper merchants to reduce the size of 
their units of the better grade of papers, 
so that all bond, writing, and book pa- 
pers for which printers are obliged to 
pay more than 20 cents a pound, shall 
be packed in units of one-half ream, and 
other better-grade papers be packed in 
correspondingly smaller units. 

It will be interesting to watch the out- 
come of the Chicago discussion. Maybe 
the printers will succeed in convincing 
the paper merchants and manufacturers 
that some new merchandising plan will 
be of advantage to all concerned. It isa 
well known fact that the paper men em- 
ploy some of the keenest merchandisers 
in the world, and these men are not 
bound to tradition. They will judge the 
merits of the recommendation from the 
viewpoint of other merchandisers who 
scored great successes by changing the 
sizes of packages of products. 
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John Henry Nash Honored by 
Pope and University 
An apostolic blessing in an unusually 
beautiful form has been conveyed to 
John Henry Nash, San Francisco’s fa- 
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mous printer, from Pope Pius XI in ap- 
preciation of the set of Dante presented 
to him by Mr. Nash. The Dante head is 
a small painting, and the lettering, all 
handwork, is done in red, blue, black, 
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Europe as a center of fine typography; 
because after twenty-five years of devo- 
tion to his ideals he produced a Dante 
that is completely worthy of the poet 
whose genius it enshrines; and because 
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Reproduction of the apostolic blessing bestowed on John Henry Nash, noted printer of San Fran- 
cisco, by Pope Pius XI in appreciation of the set of Dante given to him by Mr. Nash. This reproduc- 
tion does but faint justice to the hand-lettered original, which was in red, blue, black, and gold 


with the large initials in gold, as is like- 
wise the edge of the open book on which 
the head of Dante is resting. Beneath 
the signature is written “grato animo” 
—“with grateful heart.” 

On May 17 the University of San 
Francisco conferred upon Mr. Nash the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws, the 
citation reading: “John Henry Nash is 
honored because his work as a printer 
has enshrined the traditions of a great 
art and has made San Francisco honor- 
able throughout the United States and 


he is now engaged on what will be the 
crowning mark of his career, an edition 
of the Vulgate or St. Jerome Bible.” 

In 1923 Mills College conferred the 
honorary degree of master of arts upon 
Mr. Nash, and in 1925 the University 
of Oregon made him an honorary doctor 
of literature. These honors and the dis- 
tinctions just presented to Mr. Nash are 
merely the just rewards for this interna- 
tionally known printer’s keen devotion 
to and expression of the finest ideals of 
his craft and business. 
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Higher News Standard Is Advocated 
and Radio Hit at N.E. A. Meet 


s@| By HJALMAR BJORNSON 


N WELCOMING the forty-sixth annual 
convention of the National Edito- 
rial Association to Atlanta, Georgia, 

Robert F. Maddox, prominent Atlanta 
banker, said: “I want to go direct to 
your hearts; I want you to feel Geor- 
gia.” In the four days they were in At- 
lanta and during the week spent touring 
the state these editors from twenty-eight 
states were permitted to do just that. 

And while they felt the heart-beat of 
the “deep South” these editors went to 
the heart of several of their own most 
important principles and problems. If 
one were to select a single phrase char- 
acterizing the general trend of discus- 
sion at the convention it would be this 
—that journalism and its future depend 
upon the strength and the character of 
the idealism held by the country’s news- 
papers and editors. The material suc- 
cess of the modern publisher in the face 
of new problems and forms of competi- 
tion would grow most naturally out of 
the ability of the individual publisher to 
make his medium indispensable through 
a finer idealism and higher standards. 
That thought appeared in all of a half- 
dozen principal addresses. 

Higher standards in news and news 
coverage, better typography, quality in 
circulation, stronger editorials, a keener 


sense of responsibility in community- 


leadership, and a higher type of ideal- 
ism, all these were held out as essential 
in building the successful newspaper. 


Banker Pays Tribute to Editors 

At a time when the spirit of the na- 
tion seemed at low ebb these editors 
were admonished to hold out to their 
readers the saving grace of idealism and 
a courageous hope which was theirs. In 
calling upon the editors of the nation to 
lead the country back to normal pros- 
perity, Mr. Maddox said: “I know of 
no profession that has kept in the march 
of progress more than our papers.” 








Radio and the danger of its competi- 
tion with the newspapers both as an ad- 
vertising and as a news medium, now 
grown almost a perennial subject of dis- 
cussion wherever editors gather, was 
discussed and the most varying opinions 
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were expressed. Some minimized, others 
magnified the danger which the radio 
held for the newspaper. 

“Radio can never take the place of 
the newspaper, and for the next thou- 
sand years, at least, both radio and tele- 
vision will increase the usefulness of the 
press,” the convention was told by Wil- 
lis A. Sutton, president of the National 
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Education Association, in a vigorous 
address. “Radio prepares for the accu- 
rate reading of the news of the day, and 
the two great media serve to supplement 
each other’s work.” 

Very much the same view was taken 
by Major John S. Cohen, publisher of 
the Atlanta Journal, who told the edi- 
tors that they had no reason to fear the 
greater use of the radio or the ultimate 
introduction into everyday use of tele- 
vision. It was his opinion that the news- 
papers should control the radio through 
ownership and pointed to his own daily 
newspaper, which has conducted a radio 
broadcasting station for a number of 
years. “The radio,” the major emphati- 
cally stated, “is a complement to the 
newspaper and is not, and should not be, 
considered its competitor.” 

Those who recognized in the radio a 
serious competitor were no less em- 
phatic. In delivering his annual address 
President George B. Dolliver, of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, saw radio as “a keen 
competitor to the daily newspapers and 
a genuine nuisance to the weeklies.” He 
directed attention to the resolutions 
passed at the last session of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
in which it was proposed that radio ad- 
vertising be subject to certain fair re- 
strictions such as those that now cover 
newspaper advertising. 


Restrictions on Radio Advocated 

The radio as a serious competitor in 
the dissemination of news was predicted 
by W. L. Daley, the association’s Wash- 
ington representative. “Just like the av- 
erage editor’s attitude regarding radio 
advertising a few years ago, the news 
competition angle is not regarded as 
seriously as it deserves. There are fewer 
than 100 newspapers having a radio out- 
let, but there are thousands of papers 
which must look upon this competitive 
situation from another perspective.” 
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One of the leading news agencies was 
soliciting the radio stations on the same 
sales basis as newspapers, Mr. Daley 
pointed out. “These wide-awake news 
distributing agencies,” he said, “have 
been farsighted enough to obtain radio 
licenses for broadcasting on a short wave 
which permits their clients to receive 
service equivalent to direct telegraph 
wires particularly when their studio is 
equipped with the short-wave receiving 
set. With the prospects favoring televi- 
sion, there is no end to its effect on this 
distribution. Hence we can readily un- 
derstand why radio stations are not seri- 
ously alarmed at threats to stop the 
broadcasting of news flashes which are 
now received by telephone from news- 
paper offices, especially when they have 
their own news agency.” 


Hotaling Also Goes After Radio 

That radio stations should be placed 
on the same footing at least as other 
publicity media was urged by H. C. Ho- 
taling, executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation, in his report. “It is absolutely 
unfair that the radio broadcasting sta- 
tion is unrestricted as to its publicity 
programs, while newspapers face the 
penalty of being refused the use of the 
mails should they advertise lottery and 
various gambling schemes as does the 
radio,” Mr. Hotaling asserted in his re- 
port. “There are country weeklies in 
America today,” he said, “even in small 
towns, that are fighting for their very 
existence because of this unrestricted 
radio competition.” 

The legislative committee outlined its 
efforts at obtaining legislation to place 
the radio stations under the same re- 
strictions as are now placed on the news- 
papers. They brought the question up 
before the Federal trade commission but 
it declared itself as being without juris- 
diction in the matter. The committee 
supported a bill introduced by Senator 
McNary, of Oregon, to “prohibit the 
broadcasting of lotteries by radio,” but 
the measure never came to a vote. The 
resolutions of the Atlanta convention 
placed the organization on record as de- 
manding that “all advertising media be 
given the same legal status with regard 
to libel, slander, wildcat and blue-sky 
promotions, lotteries, and the like.” 

Such was a cross-section of the opin- 
ion of the nation’s editors when they 
look upon their growing competitor, the 
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radio. Though the opinions varied, and 
the degree of alarm with which the en- 
croachments of the “air advertisement” 
are viewed differs greatly, there was evi- 
dent the feeling that with alert, active 
leadership and publishers with the vi- 
sion required to face the advent of new 
things, the newspapers would emerge in 
no way the losers in their battle with 
“air-minded” advertising media. 


‘Sponsored Films’”’ Get Attention 
A victory over another new competi- 
tor for the advertising dollar was re- 
ported by H. Z. Mitchell, advertising 
committee chairman. The “sponsored 
film,” a medium which made it possible 
for a national advertiser to appear on 
the screen of any theater in the country, 
was the competitor whose disappear- 
ance from the scene was expected would 
be as sudden as had been its appearance. 
George E. Akerson, of the Paramount- 
Publix Corporation, told the convention 
the Paramount-Publix Corporation had 
come to the conclusion that it would dis- 
continue the showing of any “sponsored 
films” in any of its theaters, declaring 
this type of film was an encroachment 
on the advertising field which should be- 

long to the newspapers and magazines. 
Better accounting methods, audited 
circulations, adequate but fair adver- 
tising rates, better knowledge of pro- 
duction costs in the “back shop”’ were 

urged and discussed by the publishers. 


Circulation Audit Discussed 

The circulation audit, perhaps the 
most forward-looking project on the as- 
sociation’s docket, was said by Herman 
Roe, field director, to be making slow 
but steady progress. “While progress 
has been slow and the number of au- 
dited country weeklies does not exceed 
two hundred, scattered over fifteen 
states, this was to be anticipated,” he 
said. “Publishers in the country-weekly 
field,” Mr. Roe averred, “have yet to be 
sold on the benefits to be derived from 
a circulation audit. Economic conditions 
and the cost of the audit have also de- 


_ layed the progress of the movement.” 


Circulation Increases Urged 
Publishers were urged by John Ben- 
son, president of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, to expand 
their local circulation within their terri- 
tory in order that the milline rate might 
be reduced. Audited circulation on all 
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weekly newspapers seemed imperative, 
Mr. Benson declared, and he asserted 
that in the end it would mean more busi- 
ness for the country weekly because it 
was essential that the buyer have a bet- 
ter knowledge of what he was getting. 
The weekly newspaper must give the 
advertiser full value for the money ex- 
pended and must endeavor to remove 
all obstructions to a freer use of the me- 
dium, asserted Mr. Benson. 

In spite of a general depression the 
business enjoyed by the majority of 
country weeklies had not been much di- 
minished in 1930 and in some cases it 
was increased, the reports of officers 
tended to show. They recognized, how- 
ever, that there was a demand on the 
part of advertising agencies for a reduc- 
tion in rates but in every report any re- 
duction was considered to be ill advised. 
Rather should the publisher direct his 
energy toward improving the quality of 
his service that his earnings might be 
enhanced by higher rates. 


Average Ad Rates by States 

An interesting study of the average 
advertising rates of weekly newspapers 
in every state in the union was prepared 
by Secretary H. C. Hotaling and pre- 
sented in the report of the advertising 
committee. Missouri with an average 
rate of .013 a 100 of circulation was 
found to be the lowest on the basis of 
this report and Nevada with an average 
rate of .034 the highest. Nine states had 
an average rate of .018 a hundred and 
25 ranged from .021 to .029. 

As is the wont of many public speak- 
ers, practically every visiting dignitary 
had some problem he wanted to leave 
with the editors and a large share in its 
solution was usually left to the edito- 
rial profession. 

The rehabilitation of rural life was 
held by Willis A. Sutton, president of 
the National Education Association, to 
be the country’s greatest need and he 
wanted to enlist the services of the news- 
papers in leading a back-to-the-country 
movement. Most unusual of all the de- 
mands on the visiting editors was that 
of Luke Arnold, executive secretary of 
the city of Atlanta, who urged that the 
editors give militant support to the dis- 
semination of birth control information 
and favor companionate marriage. The 
responsibility for the return of prosper- 
ity was also left with the editors. 
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Building a classified advertising busi- 
ness by making the ads themselves in- 
teresting reading and by featuring the 
news in want ads was advocated by 
W. H. Conrad, of the Star-News, Med- 
ford, Wisconsin. The many opportuni- 
ties a newspaper affords for serving its 
community were outlined by Fred Nae- 
ter, of the Southeast Missourian, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. The importance of 
country correspondence in maintaining 
reader interest and circulation was the 
subject of a paper by George F. White, 
of the Reporter, located at Walton, New 
York. The Reporter maintains a staff 
of 135 news correspondents who con- 
tribute about 85 news letters each week 
and the Reporter attributes its success 
in doubling its circulation in four years 
largely to these correspondents who also 
act as subscription agents. 


Good Editorial Page Is Vital 

“Every newspaper does more for its 
community than the community does 
for its newspaper,” was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Karl Lehmann, secretary of 
the Orange County Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Orlando, Florida. That the 
editorial was of paramount importance 
and should receive the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every editor was urged by 
Marcy B. Darnall, editor of the Herald 
at Florence, Alabama, and president of 
the press association of that state. Al- 
though he conceded that editorials dis- 
cussing local matters should be given 
first place he felt that no newspaper, no 
matter how small, should close its col- 
umns entirely to a discussion of national 
and world news. 

Holding that a tax on advertising was 
not an impossibility, Cranston Williams, 
manager of Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, told the editors that 
it might be well for them to be careful 
in urging new forms of taxation to be 
placed on other industries, as such ac- 
tion might suggest retaliation. 


Government Competition 

Government competition with private 
enterprise was the center of attack in 
the resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion. The practice of the government of 
furnishing return-addressed or stamped 
envelopes was once more condemned in 
the resolutions as “unfair, discrimina- 
tory, and contrary to principles enun- 
ciated by the President of the United 
States.” The resolutions also expressed 
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opposition to any increase in postal rates 
on newspapers, urged the continuance 
of codperation between newspapers and 
schools of journalism, and recommended 
a more extended use of audits of circu- 
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Dolliver, was won by H. M. Peterson, 
the Star, Washington, New Jersey. The 
silver trophy offered by THE INLAND 
PRINTER for the best editorial page was 
won by E. H. Bjornson, of the Minne- 
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Any reader’s confidence in the future of the “country” newspaper must be increased if while contemplating 
the beauty and impressiveness of this page, winner of the 1931 Best Editorial Page award of the National 
Editorial Association, he will consider also the fact that it comes from a town of only 500 population 


lation and cost-accounting systems for 
newspapers and job printing plants. 

Featuring the last session of the At- 
lanta meeting were the announcement 
and presentation of the awards in the 
various better newspaper contests. The 
silver trophy in the Greatest Commun- 
ity Service contest, which was offered 
by Editor and Publisher, was awarded 
to Doyle L. Buckles, of the News, at 
Fairbury, Nebraska. 

The President’s trophy for the best 
weekly newspaper, offered by George B. 


ota Mascot, of Minneota, Minnesota. 
This newspaper has been ranked high 
in previous N. E. A. contests and was 
entered in four contests at the Atlanta 
convention and placed among the ten 
highest in all four. 

The Herald, of Harvard, Illinois, car- 
ried off the silver trophy given by the 
Publishers’ Auxiliary for the best front 
page. In the Newspaper Production con- 
test the silver trophy which was given 
by the National Printer-Journalist and 
United States Publisher was awarded to 
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Howard W. Palmer, editor of the Press 
at Greenwich, Connecticut. This was 
the fourth award that has gone to Mr. 
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a member of the board of directors of the 
N. E. A., and W. H. Conrad, of the 
Star-News of Medford, Wisconsin, suc- 


The National Editorial Association will be piloted during the coming year by L. M. Nichols (right), 
editor of the Bristow (Okla.) Record. Standing beside President-elect Nichols is J. F. Craemer, editor 
of the Orange (Cal.) News and former N. E. A. director, who was elected vice-president 


Palmer’s newspaper in these national 
contests in the last three years. The Ad- 
vertising Promotion contest for which a 
trophy is offered by the Linotype News 
was won by George R. Averill, publisher 
of the Eccentric at Birmingham, Michi- 
gan. The Telescope of Belleville, Kan- 
sas, received the silver trophy offered 
by the G. W: Mead Paper Institute in 
the Circulation Progress Contest, a rela- 
tively new N. E. A. competition. 

L. M. Nichols, Bristow, Oklahoma, 
editor of the Record in that city, was 
named president of the N. E. A. at the 
election which closed the convention. 
Mr. Nichols succeeds George B. Dolli- 
ver, of Battle Creek, Michigan, editor 
of the Moon-Journal in that city. J. F. 
Craemer, editor of the News at Orange, 
California, was named vice-president of 
the association. Mr. Craemer was also 





ceeds for a two-year term on the board. 
W. W. Loomis, editor of the LaGrange, 
Illinois, Citizen, was named to the board 
of directors for a three-year term, suc- 
ceeding R. H. Alcorn, of Rawlins, Wy- 
oming. E. L. Wheeler, editor of the 
Times at Waitsburg, Washington, and 
W. D. Allen, of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, were re-elected to the board. By 
acclamation, California was designated 
as the convention state for the N. E. A. 
meeting for the year 1932. 
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Thoughtless of Him! 

“Tsn’t the new lockup man absent- 
minded?” queried the glum-faced com- 
positor of the proof kid. 

“T’ll say he is!” responded the proof 
kid. “He just locked his thumb in a form 
and then planed it down!” 
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Facilitating the Composition 
of Formulae in Books 
By JAMES H. RODGERS 


In the handling of many books and 
periodicals, particularly those of a me- 
chanical or technical nature, the compo- 
sition of formulae for the text is quite 
frequently necessary. In setting matter 
of this character close attention is re- 
quired on the part of the linotype opera- 
tor to turn out type which when printed 
will give a uniform and pleasing appear- 
ance as well as accuracy in the arrange- 
ment of the characters on the three or 
more slugs used for the formulae. 

When confronted some time ago with 
the copy for a technical article in which 
quite a few more or less complicated for- 
mulae were incorporated, I decided to 
try out an idea I had in mind for elimi- 
nating some of the guesswork which is 
too common in this class of typesetting. 

The simple device here shown is the 
result of the planning, and its efficiency 
and convenience have amply repaid us 
for the time devoted to its construction. 
The three parts of the “stick” are con- 
structed of steel; in fact, it is made from 
old single-blade ejectors, the two upright 
pieces being riveted to the base. 

For this particular device the gradua- 
tions were made to conform to the thick- 
ness of the eight-point Century quads, as 
this font was being used for the formulae 
in question. Each full graduation equals 
the em quad, and the half graduations 
an en quad. For a simple three-line for- 
mula the center line is set up and cast. 
The slug is then placed in the “stick” 
and the position of the component parts 
of the formula is easily determined. The 
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The graduations conform with eight-point Century 
quads in thickness, as this type is used for formulae 


desired number of em quads, en quads, 
and thin spaces is immediately indicated 
at a glance, so that the “set and try” 
method is virtually eliminated. 

With such a device it is of course nec- 
essary to confine its use to the font for 
which it is primarily constructed. How- 
ever, the “stick” may be made more uni- 
versal in scope by adding brass strips, 
graduated to suit the font, to the base. 
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Functions and Responsibilities 


of Printshop Management 


LL OUR great industrial successes, 
when analyzed, go back to the 
genius for leadership and man- 

agement possessed by one individual— 
“the lengthened shadow of a man,” as 
someone has phrased it. This individual 
may be the president of a company, he 
may be the general manager of the com- 
pany, or he may be some unknown indi- 
vidual who sits at the right hand of the 
people who own the business. 

Management is in reality leadership, 
and leadership is merely the ability and 
capacity for doing certain things. Such 
ability and capacity are possessed only 
by certain types of minds. 

When stripped of their nonessentials 
and boiled down to fundamentals, the 
principles of management are but few in 
number and simple of understanding. 
These principles are the coérdination of 
these four qualities—to be able to vis- 
ualize, organize, deputize, and super- 
vise. A good manager must be qualified 
to see in every detail, and as a complete 
whole, the work to be done. He must be 
able to break down that work into its 
component parts and organize it so that 
it can be done most efficiently and with 
the least amount of friction and waste. 
He must be able to choose the right per- 
sons to carry out the specialized parts of 
the task and to delegate authority to 
them. He must be able to supervise, in- 
spire, and stimulate those assistants so 
that there will be no working at cross- 
purposes, no duplication of effort, and 
no unnecessary and costly delays. 

It has been said that finance in busi- 
ness is merely the application of money 
to practical ends. Management is im- 
possible without money, yet improper 
management can wreck the financial 
structure of any institution. Therefore, 
good management implies the proper 
and constructive use of money. 











The second function of management 
is the supervision of plant and equip- 
ment. A good workman cannot do good 


work without good tools. The housing, 


placement, and maintenance of equip- 
ment are a basic requirement. 

One of the most important functions 
of management, particularly during a 





Recently Mr. Lewis, who is 
the general manager of the 
W. B. Conkey Company, of 
Hammond, Indiana, spoke 
before the Chicago Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 
His message was received 
with such sustained interest 
and enthusiasm we are glad 
to present the highlights of 
his address for your benefit 











period of unstable economic conditions, 
is to prevent obsolescence of equipment 
from becoming a vital factor in the cost 
of production. Dr. Julius Klein, assis- 
tant secretary of commerce, recently 
said in a radio speech, “Failure to keep 
factory equipment up to date means in 
most cases a ‘falling by the wayside’ and 
inability to compete, a diminution or 
complete extinction of profits.” 

Next in the functions of management 
comes the supervision of personnel. This 
is one of the most important functions 
of management. Supervision of person- 
nel in the old days consisted of issuing, 
in many cases, curt and unreasonable 
orders in an arbitrary manner. Today 
supervision of personnel implies the de- 
velopment of personnel, or, I might say, 
direction that permits development. 

In my experience, the surest and the 
quickest method of developing a young 
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executive is to teach him to swim by 
pushing him off the end of the dock; 
give him the responsibilities, but do not 
stand over him ready to approve or criti- 
cize his ideas. If he is right and your 
system of control is complete, he will 
take care of himself and develop, and 
will not be able to make very many se- 
rious blunders. Theodore Roosevelt has 
wisely said, “The best executive is the 
one who has sense enough to pick good 
men to do what he wants done, and self- 
restraint enough to keep from meddling 
with them while they do it.” 

There is one factor in the supervision 
of personnel which makes for inefficient 
management, and that is permitting the 
overlapping of duties and authorities. 
This is one of the most harmful condi- 
tions in any organization. 

Finally, there is the function of man- 
agement which embraces the supervi- 
sion of the service that is rendered the 
client. This function consolidates all of 
the leads accruing from the correct ac- 
tion of management in all of the other 
functions throughout the organization. 

Now let us consider the responsibili- 
ties of management. First there is the 
responsibility to the owners of the busi- 
ness to realize for them a fair return on 
their investment and to assure the con- 
tinuance and future growth of the busi- 
ness. It has been said that the man who 
will not work does not earn the right to 
live. The same holds true of business in- 
stitutions. No business which does not 
earn a reasonable profit over a period of 
time has the right to exist. The laws of 
economics see to it that such a business 
does not continue to exist. 

The second responsibility of manage- 
ment is to the employe. It is here that 
management probably exerts its finest 
form of leadership. The working condi- 
tions of the employe must continue to be 
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improved, employment must be increas- 
ingly constant, and there must be less 
fluctuation and deviation from the wage 
scale. This responsibility to the em- 
ploye is one that is sure to invite disas- 
ter if it is neglected. 

The third responsibility of manage- 
ment is to the customer. A manufacturer 
must see to it that the people who buy 
his merchandise get the fullest possible 
measure of value for the dollars which 
they pay. No conscientious effort in this 
direction must be spared by manage- 
ment, for in the final analysis it is the 
basic requirement of management to in- 
spire, build, and retain the confidence 
of the customer; but only conscientious 
effort to give that customer value for the 
money he pays will gain the confidence 
which is so necessary for permanent, 
progressive business development. 

If I have one criticism which I might 
make here of the business as a whole 
and its management, I would say that 
the printing business has been and is 
suffering from an introspective point 
of view. From my observation I would 
say that printing-plant management has 
been in the habit of putting up with or 
condoning the deficiencies of the busi- 
ness because of this introspective view- 
point. The management has invariably 
looked at the printing business as the 
printing business and not primarily as 
a business. In most cases management 
has failed to take advantage of the exte- 
rior viewpoint or, to simplify my state- 
ment, has failed to take advantage of 
the many opportunities for securing an 
exterior viewpoint. 

The problem of management involves 
a study of plant equipment, lighting, 
heating, ventilating, and temperature 
and humidity control. When major im- 
provements or replacements of such a 
character are involved which require 
engineering skill, it is far from wise to 
be guided in all cases by the experience 
and judgment of members of one’s own 
organization. Then reputable engineers 
should be called in; the fees paid for 
their services in most cases are more 
than justified by the savings which they 
will effect through their efforts. 

Most emphatically there should be in 
the large printing plant a so-called main- 
tenance department, headed by a highly 
skilled mechanic—one who is not only 
experienced in making the ordinary ad- 
justments and repairs which printing 
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and binding equipment so frequently 
requires, but who has the ability to de- 
sign and build special equipment and to 
improve existing equipment. 

Then, too, there are certain funda- 
mentals in general manufacturing which 
can be very profitably applied by print- 
ing-plant executives. For instance, the 
principle of straight-line production so 
long employed in the automotive indus- 
try, the elimination of backtracking and 
unnecessary handling of materials, are 
vitally important factors in the success- 
ful and economical production of our 
printed matter today, and in my estima- 
tion are vitally necessary to the success 
of any printing plant. 

One of the principal contributing 
causes of waste in a printing plant is a 
lack of accurate production standards 
as a basis for the appraisal of the indi- 
vidual worker. We have been very suc- 
cessful in our plant in eliminating much 
of this preventable waste, with very fine 
results to ourselves and satisfaction to 
our customers as well. 

I would say that, of all the changes in 
policies and methods we have made, our 
purchasing policy and purchasing prac- 
tices have been a very important, if not 
the most important, contribution to our 
business and to those customers who 
make our business possible. The pur- 
chasing department works very closely 
with the sales department, the manufac- 
turing department, and the estimating 
department. Materials are actually pur- 
chased with but one viewpoint in mind— 
the utmost quality that it is possible to 
obtain in the particular type of book we 
are manufacturing for a particular cus- 
tomer, and always in strict accord with 
the customer’s specifications. 

This brings up the subject which de- 
serves the most serious consideration 
of every printing-plant executive. That 
subject is the opportunity presented to 
obviously unfair competition by lack of 
definite specifications furnished to the 
printer by the customer. 

Like every printing institution, we do 
not get all the business we go after. We 
do not object to or resent losing business 
where, all other things being equal, we 
are out-sold or out-performed, but we 
very strenuously object to the circum- 
stances which prevent us from getting 
business to which we are entitled be- 
cause of the lack of specific specifica- 
tions presented by the purchaser, and 
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the practice of some institutions of tak- 
ing -advantage of this situation by the 
substitution of inferior materials. 

This is a subject of great import to all 
of us. Time and the occasion do not per- 
mit me to amplify it, yet it is a topic 
worthy of your most serious considera- 
tion if you are operating your business 
on the basis of gaining and retaining the 
good will and confidence of the people 
with whom you are now doing business 
and with whom you hope to do business. 

We are employing our purchasing de- 
partment to a very great degree in this 
respect. We are making it at once a sales 
asset to ourselves and insurance for our 
customers. I recommend the practice to 
all of you printing-plant executives. 

Closely allied with this particular de- 
partment is the function of estimating. 
As the sales department is the contact 
between the customer and the company, 
so is the estimating department the ac- 
tual point of contact which connects the 
sales department and manufacturing 
department. We of the W. B. Conkey 
Company are working slowly but surely 
toward the idea of conveying to a cus- 
tomer and prospective customer the im- 
portance of proper specifications for his 
own protection and for our protection. 

The man who knows what he wants 
and why he wants it can always be 
served better than the man who does 
not know. We believe that, if we can 
convey to every customer the value and 
importance to him of proper specifica- 
tions, we can serve him better as a result. 
We can handle the work more efficiently 
and for a lower cost; we can render a 
greater service to ourselves and to the 
customer. Some practices employed by 
our estimating department are showing 
their value daily and will indicate still 
greater value as we continue to develop 
them as time goes on. 

In a printing establishment devoted 
to contract manufacturing, it is of the 
utmost importance that a complete, sim- 
ple, and adequate system of control be 
scheduled and operated so that unified 
and coordinated control of the operation 
of all departments can be handled with 
the greatest speed and efficiency, result- 
ing in greater benefits to the company 
and satisfaction to the customer. 

It has been my experience, from our 
constant effort to improve quality, in- 
crease efficiency, and lower costs, that 
better methods of the material handling 
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constitute one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties we have for producing better work, 
reducing spoilage losses, and rendering 
maximum service to the customer. At 
the W. B. Conkey Company with two 
men we unload a car containing 40,000 
pounds of paper and deliver it to the 
floor of the paper stockroom in twenty- 
four minutes. This is a very substantial 
reduction in the time which was previ- 
ously required for that operation. 

In the printing industry, as in other 
industries which manufacture to con- 
tract, there is some work which requires 
a minimum number of days between its 
manufacture and its delivery, and there 
are others which require several weeks 
for the completion of the process. It is 
therefore of the greatest importance 
that an effective and workable system of 
planning, routing, scheduling, dispatch, 
and follow-up be employed, so that any 
costly and unnecessary delays can be 
avoided. The hit-or-miss method has no 
place in the well managed plant. 

The points which I have mentioned 
so briefly in connection with the han- 
dling of materials apply equally to the 
other operations. Seasoning and curing 
of the paper; control of humidity; prep- 
arations for shipment; shipping cases, 
platforms—all of these factors must be 
given constant study in order to effect 
the most economical methods and at the 
same time provide maximum produc- 
tion and insure maximum quality. 

The routine procedure of checking the 
plates and type pages furnished by the 
customer, so that inaccuracies may be 
discovered and the customer advised in- 
telligently if such inaccuracies do exist, 
greatly reduces the cost of repairs, re- 
duces the cost of makeready, insures a 
superior quality of workmanship, and 
tends to avoid misunderstandings with 
customers. All of this is a comparatively 
simple procedure with the use of pre- 
cision-proof-press equipment and when 
test gages are employed before the plates 
are delivered to the pressroom. 

The question of inspection is of the 
utmost import, for, with the exception of 
delivery service, this is your last point 
of contact with your customer. There 
cannot and must not be carelessness or 
inadequate inspection. This must be fol- 
lowed not only in the inspection of the 
finished product but in various stages of 
manufacture constant watchfulness at 
every step brings best results. 
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The right kind of an institution, with 
a properly equipped plant, the proper 
sort of organization, and an enthusias- 
tic, willing, and contented personnel, 
can put into a book or catalog of low 
unit cost comparatively as much quality 
and excellent workmanship as will be 
found in units of higher price. 

This brings us to the question of the 
human element. Man is not a machine. 


* A Copy Suggestion * 


What About 


That Sales 
Printing? 


‘ARD to decide? Ask us, ask 
H Speaker-Hines, to help you 
—that’s our business, you know! 
We will prepare sketches and 
dummies, etc. , which will make 
it possible for you to visualize 
your need and determine what 
you want. Nocharge for consult- 
ing service. Merely phone, give 
name, and say: ‘“Have one of your 
creative staff call at my office at 

such and such a time”’ 
































Forceful copy from the house-organ of the Speaker- 
Hines Printing Company, well known Detroit firm 


A machine cannot think wrongly, but a 
man can, and therefore the personnel 
throughout your organization must be 
taught to think constructively, to think 
in terms of customer satisfaction, and to 
reduce in so far as is possible errors of 
omission as well as errors of commission. 
Your advertising, letters of commen- 
dation from customers, an extremely 
well done piece of work—all of these are 
the means and methods of arousing and 
maintaining enthusiasm which can be 
used by the management of a printing 
institution to the advantage of that in- 
stitution’s customers and the develop- 
ment of the individual. Members of the 
organization can improve their personal 
welfare and increase their effort only in 
respect to the way they perform their 
function for the good of the customer. 
There is one more phase of printing- 
plant management which must be dis- 
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cussed, and this phase is probably the 
most difficult task with which manage- 
ment is faced. It is the problem of man- 
aging a Sales organization, and the best 
method of controlling the various activi- 
ties of that organization. 

Many of you perhaps look upon the 
salesman with a wee bit of envy in your 
hearts. But before you do this, picture 
to yourselves the problems which daily 
confront every salesman in his effort to 
sell the thing which you help to manu- 
facture. His work calls for a high degree 
and daily application of mental adroit- 
ness, resourcefulness, ingenuity, and un- 
faltering hard work. 

First of all, he is working alone—he 
is working in the other man’s back-yard, 
not in his own. When a difficult prob- 
lem confronts him he has only himself 
to turn to. It is impossible for him to 
walk over to the next department or 
into the front office and ask some co- 
worker’s advice. This you can do—he 
cannot. Bear this in mind when you are 
faced with some difficult problem which 
he may have had a hand in creating in 
order to supply the orders for the work 
which is keeping you employed. I sug- 
gest an attitude of understanding upon 
your part in this respect. 

Now let us discuss for a moment the 
activities of management and its rela- 
tionship to the craftsman personnel. We 
hear on every side never-ending discus- 
sions of production costs. New markets 
are continually being made available, 
new ideas and things are being devel- 
oped, and the next ten years will show 
the greatest amount of technical re- 
search and study that this country has 
ever seen. There will be a flood of new 
devices, and with these new devices will 
continue the struggle for reduced pro- 
duction costs. And the prices at which 
these products will be sold will not be 
based upon what they can be produced 
for, but upon what the purchasing group 
will pay for them. 

Henry Ford determined in advance 
what he felt the mass buyers would pay 
for an automobile and then decided to 
build this car and sell it at that price, 
although at the time the car could not 
be produced at a profit if sold at that 
price. What happened? He determined 
a price to fit his market, and then in- 
vented entirely new methods of large- 
scale production which not only enabled 
him to make a profit but constantly to 
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lower the price of his car as time went 
on. Many of you plant executives own 
an automobile because of this. Without 
this you could not have owned one, and 
Ford craftsmen made this possible. 

The question as to production costs, 
therefore, is primarily a problem of the 
craftsman, and I can say in this respect 
that he has outdone his brother, the 
salesman. While production costs are 
still a problem, this problem can almost 
be called solved when compared with 
the problem of solving the question of 
sales and distribution costs. 

Cost of sales and distribution is the 
most acute problem facing management 
today. It is easier to hold two customers 
well served by the craftsmen personnel 
of an institution than to secure one new 
customer who has not as yet had expe- 
rience with the production ability of the 
selling institution. The cost of getting a 
new customer is very great. It is here 
that management, sales organization, 
and the craftsmen personnel must com- 
bine efforts to their mutual advantage. 
Once the salesman can prove that the 
manufacturing organization of his insti- 
tution can produce printing quicker and 
better, the easier and quicker he can sell 
and the lower the sales cost becomes. 
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Instalment IV.—Overlays and Interlays 


FTER the pointsheet is removed 
from the cylinder an impression 
is pulled on a sheet of the stock 

used for the run. This sheet is laid face 
up in register on the face of the point- 
sheet. With carbon paper face up against 
the reverse of the pointsheet, any weak 
spots in the print on the stock to be used 
are traced with the mark-out pencil. 
These marks are reproduced on the back 
of the pointsheet. The outlines so made 
are then filled in with thinnest tissue. 
This is the latest type of spot overlay. 
Cut overlays, whether of the marked- 
out, hand-cut “skellies” or the mechani- 
cal type, are next registered and pasted 
on the face of the pointsheet. A register 
cabinet having a glass top and self-con- 
tained electric lights is useful in regis- 
tering cut overlays on the pointsheet 
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“go?” 





through the transparent light obtained. 
The overlays if not in register are not 
only ineffective, but defeat the purpose 
for which they were made. In the case of 
very large cut overlays, impossible to 
register all over, it is the practice to reg- 
ister on the most important spots in the 
picture if scant time does not permit 
making another cut overlay. 

With spot overlays in place on the 
back and cut overlays on the face of the 
pointsheet, it is carefully registered on 
the groundsheet. The press is now inched 
around while the packing is carefully 
smoothed out and then stopped for the 
final step in makeready—the reeling-up 
of the drawsheet as tightly as possible 
without breaking. 

In the up-to-the-minute plan of make- 
ready just outlined as concisely as can 
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y dyrin 1928 you will consider purchasing a net watch. 
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The sheet at the left shows the trial impression of a wood-base ad electrotype‘after a run of 140,000 impressions in a magazine form. It is level and is type high, 
but has not been interlaid. The second sheet shows on its face the markout for tissue overlay ,;which is reproduced on the reverse side by means of carbon paper 
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be done and stripped of all unnecessary 
verbiage, you may have noticed that no 
time is wasted inserting and removing 
filler sheets as trial or temporary inter- 
lays between base and plate, and that no 
time is wasted inserting trial or filler 
sheets in the cylinder packing and again 
removing these temporary sheets. If me- 
chanical overlays are used it is apparent 
to every experienced pressman that no 
quicker thorough makeready is possible. 

You may have noticed that we started 
with the packing even with the cylinder 
bearers and stopped with identically the 
same sheets in the packing that we com- 
menced with, having merely transferred 
the pointsheet from the top to the bot- 
tom (ground) sheet of the makeready 
on top of the permanent or foundation 
packing of the press. 

The reason for placing the pointsheet 
on the groundsheet is: (1) it is buried 
so deep it makes for a smoother packing 
than if closer to the top; (2) it is pro- 
tected by the sheets above it, and (3) 
any breaks caused by the steps (grada- 
tions) of the overlays are softened and 
patching-up on spotsheets is held at the 
absolute minimum. 


The foregoing plan of makeready is 
for the most modern form on metal base, 
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and assumes that we are to print on a 
coated book paper, using a high-grade 
halftone black ink. For the translucent 
yellow form of process work on coated 
book paper it might be advisable with a 
heavy form to add one sheet of S. and 
S. C. to the packing and an interlay cor- 
respondingly reinforced. 

We have purposely outlined the mod- 
ern type of makeready at the start. Later 
the numerous items used, such as the 
spot, marked-out, hand-cut (skeleton), 
and mechanical overlays and interlays, 
paste, tympan paper, overlay knife, a 
marking-out board and cabinet, etc., and 
the various press adjustments, will be 
described in detail. Because the platen 
presses outnumber all other types, an- 
other chapter will be devoted especially 
to makeready on platen presses which 
many doubtless will find interesting. 

The makeready for various sorts of 
forms and of paper and the proper inks 
to use will also be considered as we pro- 
ceed. Embossing, slitting, cutting and 
creasing, scoring, perforating, the make- 
ready for linoleum blocks, water-color 
processes, etc., will not be omitted. 

Perhaps what will interest the great- 
est number of readers will be a study of 
the causes of the time-consuming blem- 
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ishes such as slurs, wrinkles, workups, 
offset, etc., together with the most satis- 
factory means of removing them. 

The kind of paper used on the order 
and the length of the run largely deter- 
mine the nature of interlay utilized on 
eleven-point plates. If the paper is an 
enamel-coated book a marked-out inter- 
lay will answer. The marked-out inter- 
lay is generally marked out in two ways: 
(1) as a leveling agent like a spotsheet, 
and (2) to take the place of a hand-cut 
or skeleton interlay. The highlights are 
cut from the base sheet and an addi- 
tional thickness of French folio is pasted 
on each step in tones—one on interme- 
diate tones, two on halftones, three on 
near solids, and four on solids. When 
printing on antique and other rough pa- 
pers a stronger interlay cut from S. and 
S. C. and of the skeleton type may be 
used. For the final interlay of spotsheet 
type onionskin tissue is used. 

The halftone or electro on a base of 
wood may be underlaid or interlaid. If a 
wood base is badly out of level, it is best 
to plane it top and bottom and interlay. 
If the run is short an almost level wood 
base may be underlaid at a corner or one 
side. But at all times wood bases must 
be watched against rocking, which will 
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Reproduction of the reverse side of the trial impression, with the markout clearly indicated. The patches are applied on this side. The sheet at the right shows the 


excellent print which was obtained after overlaying. The overlay for this electro was prepared by students of the I.P.P. & A.U. Trade School, at Cleveland 
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cause workups, slurs, and loss of regis- 
ter. A skeleton or a marked-out under- 
lay beneath a wood base is not effective 
and should not be used. An interlay be- 
tween a wood base and the halftone is 
more effective, but not to the same ex- 
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need not be planed off because the wood 
is compressed under impression, but if 
comprising mostly highlights the plate 
should not be over type high. 

If the plate must be removed from the 
wood base, slam the base down firmly on 





Upper left: Trial impression for interlay of eleven-point metal-base shell plate. Upper right: Markout on face. 
Lower left: Carbon-paper reproduction on reverse of trial impression. Lower right: Print after applying the 
interlay for this metal-base plate. Prepared by students of the I. P. P. & A. U. Trade School, at Cleveland 


tent as between a halftone and a metal 
base, as the wood gives and the interlay 
is driven into the wood on a long run. 
Interlays between plates and wood 
base are made just as for eleven-point 
plates on metal. Either a spotsheet filled 
in with folio merely as a leveler, or this 
same spotsheet and a marked-out inter- 
lay to be filled in with folio, identical 
with a marked-out overlay, may be used. 
If a fairly solid halftone on wood is 
.001 to .003 inch over type high the base 


the bed of the press to “start” the brads 
coming out of the wood. Insert an inch 
wood chisel between wood and plate and 
after a little leverage the plate is easily 
removed, the brads being pulled out 
with pincers. Burrs will be found around 
the brad holes on the reverse of the plate. 
These must be removed with a file or 
the interlay is ineffective. 

After the interlay is pasted in register, 
printed side up, the plate is tacked on 
its base again, but not using the old 
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holes. The special hollow punch made 
for this sort of work is safest, and the 
left hand should protect the plate while 
holding the punch as the hammer is used 
in the right hand. The brads should not 
be driven too deep, of course, but just 
enough to clamp the metal of the plate 
to the wood of the mount. 

Care must be used not to make either 
interlay or overlay too strong at the cen- 
ter of a halftone on wood base, else the 
plate will be “dished,” that is, forced out 
of level in the center and the interlay 
driven into the wood. 

No plate on wood base should ever be 
put on the press before testing for rock- 
ing, as it will surely cause trouble, often- 
est slurs and workups. 

The illustrations in this instalment 
show the markouts for an interlay of an 
unmounted plate and an overlay for a 
plate on wood after it has been made 
level and type high. The same system is 
used to interlay cuts on wood base and 
to overlay plates on patent metal bases. 
This part of makeready causes the plates 
to print level but would not answer for 
the run because too much ink would 
have to be carried to cover the solids, 
causing the lights to fill up. The cut over- 
lay supplements this preparatory work, 
giving solids the required extra squeeze 
and relieving the pressure on the lights 
so that the respective tones print show- 
ing their comparative values during the 
run. The cut overlay, by reducing the 
quantity of ink required to cover, also 
helps to minimize troubles caused by 
offset, sticking, filling up, and tardy 
drying. A long run of an important job 
should not, under any circumstances, be 
attempted without cut overlays. 

$14 ow-—_—_<> 


Group Selling of Space 

It seems logical to accept the fact 
that, as to cost of sales on newspaper 
space, particularly on those newspapers 
whose rate is low, group selling of week- 
lies should be carefully considered. In 
other words, were it possible for all of 
the weeklies in Pennsylvania to present 
an honest group picture of what the ad- 
vertiser could get through using them, 
certainly it would be possible to secure 
greater benefits because of decreased 
presentation expense than is to be se- 
cured by any individual paper.—John 
B. Bissell, vice-president, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
answered tn this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 
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Proofroom Problems 
Here are just a few of the little things about 
which various members of our organization 
insist on entertaining differences of opinion: 

(1) It was merely a question of (they, 
them, their) having the money and (we, 
us, our) having the truck. 

(2) The proper punctuation of this 
sentence: Did you ever ask him, “What 
do you know?” and receive the answer, 
“Nothing!” ? 

(3) Your opinion, please, on that old 
one: The wages of sin is (or are) death. 
In spite of the fact that I am not a proof- 

reader, but merely a linotype operator who 
likes to get things right, I turn first to your 
department each month.—Wisconsin. 

(1) The possessive form of the pro- 
noun is commonly preferred in such sen- 
tences: “. . . a question of their having 
the money and our having the truck.” 

(2) In this sentence I’d advise using 
the minimum of punctuation, thus: Did 
you ever ask him “What do you know?” 
and get the answer “Nothing”? 

(3) Ordinarily we say “wages are,” 
but in this Biblical quotation the singu- 
lar is too well fixed to be changed. Web- 
ster states: “The plural was formerly 
often, and is still sometimes, construed 
as a singular.” The Century: “Wages, 
see wage,” and “In plural form wages 
(sometimes construed as sing.) or, less 
commonly, in the sing. form wage, that 
which is paid for work or services . . .” 
And the Standard: “Wages, plural of 
wage,” and “Wage, usually plural, often 
construed as sing.” 


Ess-Apostrophe-Ess 
In several of the latest editions of Okla- 
homa’s largest newspaper they have used the 
“s’s” as in the case of the liner I have enclosed. 
If I remember rightly the teacher taught me 
that if a word ended with “s,” just add the 
apostrophe. For example, “Brothers’.” Which 
is correct English ? I have never seen it used as 
in the liner until I started reading this paper. 
What is your verdict >—Oklahoma. 
A great many writers and printers use 
the style followed in the page-wide head- 
line from the Daily Oklahoman: “. 


Says Brothers’s Lawyer of Charge.” 


Many people say “This is Mr. Jones’s 
house,” “Where is Williams’s store?” 
—and many others say “Jones’ house,” 
‘Williams’ store.” The latter example is 
worth considering. If you write “Wil- 
liams’ store,” every reader knows by the 
placing of the apostrophe that the name 
is “Williams.” But when the words are 
pronounced and not written or printed, 
‘Williams’ store” might very easily be 
taken for ‘“William’s store,” the store 
that belongs to William. Now consider 
what happens when the plural forms of 
those words, the singulars of which end 
in “s,” are possessive: “Jones’s house,” 
“the Joneses’ house,” or “the Joneses’s 
house.” The last form is so zizzy it be- 
comes preposterous. Many who would 
say “Jones’s house” would never think 
of saying “Socrates’s philosophy,” “in 
Jesus’s name.” Make your choice in a 
general way—but do not be too pig- 
headed to break your rule when doing so 
will render the meaning perfectly clear 
and unmistakable. Good judgment is the 
best guide in such cases. 


* * A Copy Suggestion x 


Robin Red 


Breast 

His plumage is quite as bright 
this year as in booming 1929. 
Printed Advertising Material is 
the early bird of business, and 
should be as bright and snappy 
as it was of yore. 

The new, attractive type faces, 
the classy shades of modern col- 
ors, all the pep that makes fine 
printed material productive, 
await you at The Lund Press. 
































A cover advertisement from Topics in 10 Point, lively 
house-organ of The Lund Press, Minneapolis 


Salutation Style 

In writing a letter to any company we first 
of all write the name and address of the com- 
pany; then over to the right we put “Att. of 
Mr. So-and-so.” Should the salutation begin 
“Dear Sir,” “Dear Mr. So-and-so,” or “Gen- 
tlemen” ? Which is preferred ? 

A claims that “Gentlemen” is correct and no 
other form should be used, while B claims that 
it may be correct but isn’t good advertising, 
inasmuch as it robs the letter of its personal 
touch.— Massachusetts. 


Well—which is the more important: 
conventional form or getting the busi- 
ness? Logically, your “Attention” line 
and your salutation are two different 
units. If there were no “Attention” line 
there would be no question about the 
salutation. It would consist of the name 
of the company and the “Gentlemen” 
line, thus writing to the company. 

But if you want to keep the personal 
touch, why not combine the two units, 
and address directly the individual, in 
his connection with the company, thus: 
“Mr. So-and-so, Manager, Blank Com- 
pany,” and salute him as “Dear Mr. So- 
and-so”’? To be sure, this subordinates 
the company to the individual, and you 
may not want to do that. 

Holding close to the proposition as 
presented in the letter, I would say: It 
is all right to use the ‘“‘Attention” line 
separately and address the text of your 
letter to the company, with the saluta- 
tion “Gentlemen.” 


Hyphen in Compound Adjective 

It is the custom in my office to write “this 
fine-grained rock” (with a hyphen), but “this 
rock is fine grained” (no hyphen). One of the 
authors having objected to this usage, I ob- 
tained the opinions of two well known pro- 
fessors of English. As these gentlemen gave 
contradictory judgments, it has been decided 
to ask you to enter into the fray.— Ottawa. 

Many authorities make a distinction 
between attributive and predicate use. 
They write “a well-known man,” but 
“the man is well known.” (I personally 
write “a well known man,” no hyphen, 
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for I see no change in the two words 
from their ordinary usage which would 
justify the compounding. ) 

“Fine-grained rock” clearly means a 
rock that is fine of grain. 

If you wrote “This fine grained rock 
is” so and so, it might be taken to mean 
that this is a grained rock, and a fine one. 
When you use the hyphen, you turn the 
two words into a separate modifier of 
“rock,” making the meaning clear. 

Used in the predicate, however, no 
hyphen is needed. “This rock is fine 
grained” cannot be ambiguous. 

Now, some folks prefer to use the hy- 
phen invariably for a compound adjec- 
tive composed of adverb plus adjective 
(‘“‘fine” of course being here an adverb, 
equivalent to “finely”, and others pre- 
fer to make the distinction between at- 
tributive and predicate use. Both are 
right; selection is entirely a matter for 
individual judgment. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


If the adverb had been used in its 
regular form, “finely,” I would use no 
hyphen in either location. “This finely 
grained rock”: “grained” is an adjective 
which modifies “rock,” and “finely” is 
an adverb which directly modifies the 
adjective “grained.” 





The Board: Are or Is? 

We have the following author’s specifica- 
tions for sentences: 

“The Board of Directors are interested 
ie 

“A growing list of customers prove our 
aim right.” 

“Our company is sincerely interested in 
the welfare and safety of it’s employes.” 
The board is, or the directors are? List 

proves, or customers prove? And “its,” “it’s,” 
or “its’ ” 2—Pennsylvania. 

Either the first or third sentence must 
be wrong. If you say “The company is,” 
how can you say “The board are”? Do 
not be fooled by the plural noun “direc- 
tors” crowding in. “Of directors” is a 


phrase modifying “board.” It has no ef- 























- HELL-Box Harry Says— 


One color pressman joined several 
fraternal organizations so that he’d 
become a good mixer. 

When an apprentice destroys a lot 
of mats he is usually brought up on 
the carpet by the foreman. 

Unsound business principles give to 
some printing corporations the effect 
of fairy tales—men who are wise will 
take no stock in them. 

Overexpansion too often means debt 
contraction for the printer. 

If you don’t keep costs it doesn’t 
take a prophet to tell there will be no 
profit in your business. 

Many a tramp printer would like to 
be roll-fed at frequent intervals. 

When a broadside doesn’t bring re- 
sults the advertising manager some- 
times gets fired. 

They wouldn’t admit one printer to 
the Kiwanis on the ground that he was 
a Rotary pressman. 

When the color on a job runs down 
the spoiled-work account runs up. 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


“No money in this business!” 
The printer’s always yellin’. 
If he insists on cutting price 
How can he cut a melon? 
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fect whatever on the verb, the subject of 
which is “‘board.” 

In the second sentence, it is the grow- 
ing list that proves the aim right. “Of 
customers” is a phrase similar to “of 
directors” in the first sentence. 

However, there are so many people 
who use the plural verb with any old col- 
lective noun that you may yield grace- 
fully and with an easy conscience, on 
the first two differences of opinion— 
only insisting that consistency be main- 
tained: “is” in both or “are” in both— 
not “is” in one and “are” in the other. 

In the last sentence there is no leeway 
for judgment; “its” is the only correct 
form. “It’s” means “it is,” and “its’ ” is 
not a word in any sense. 





Number, in Subject and Predicate 


I would appreciate your advice in the cor- 
rect form to use in the following: “The words 
‘Building Blanket’ is our registered trade 
mark,” or “are our registered trade mark.” 
Should it be singular or plural ?—Nova Scotia. 


The plural verb is correct. Presum- 
ably the difficulty arises from the singu- 
lar form of the noun in the predicate, 
“trade mark.” The words are the trade 
mark, but the trade mark is the words. 
The subject, “words,” and the predicate 
noun, ‘“‘trade mark,” are in apposition, 
they mean the same thing—but gram- 
mar is not geometry, in which things 
equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other. One is singular, the other is 
plural; and the number of the subject 
decides that of the verb. 





Homonyms 


Webster has failed us, and we are at a loss 
to know the exact use of “hail” and “hale,” 
especially in the past tense, “hailed” and 
“haled.” The discussion arose in our office due 
to the following headline: “Has Sheep Owner 
Hailed Into Court.” Webster seems to indicate 
that “haled’” would have been correct. Would 
appreciate an explanation—Nevada. 


Why blame Webster? He can’t do it 
all; you have to do your part. Even the 
little Webster Collegiate makes this 
distinction clear. “Hail” as a transitive 
verb is defined: ‘To salute, greet; to 
call loudly to or after, accost.” “Hail” 
as an intransitive verb is defined thus: 
“To call out in order to attract atten- 
tion, etc.” And “hale,” verb, is “To haul, 
pull, drag.” A person is not saluted, nor 
greeted, to court; he is dragged to court 
—whether with physical force or figura- 
tively, by force of a legal order. He is 
haled to court. The dictionary can only 
define; it can’t make the application. 
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Are You Convinced Now, Mr. Challenger? 


No, we are not addressing V. Winfield Challenger, 
chief of the de luxe composing room of N. W. Ayer & 
Son. That Challenger doesn’t endorse “cockroach” 
typography like the advertisement in the center of 
the first row below, the modernistic style of 1928, 
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Msieu le Voyageur 


a bird of passage 

Town ana Country 
....is one of his few fixed 
habits. He looks for it in the 
lounges of his favorite hotels. 
And it gives him nostalgia for 
Fifth Avenue when he is loung- 
ing in the Bar Basque at Biarritz 


Like himself 

Town ana Country 
...ehas formed an aristocratic 
viewpoint of the world at large. 
It gives the cut direct to un- 
important places and dreary 
trips. M'sieu does himself well 
and expects his chosen maga- 
zine to aid and abet him.... 
He reads 

Town ana Country 
.... because it is world- 
conscious wise in the ways of 
ships and places. ...a provoca- 
tive catalog of the lure and 
luxury of modern travel 


Since 1925 TOWN & COUNTRY 
has published in excess ofa million lines 
of advertising Annually...1600 pages 

















REPLY No. 54—By Dewey Groves 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 
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M’sieu le Voyag eur 


Cf a bird of passage }O 


Town & COUNTRY 
is one of his few fixed habits. 
He looks for it in the lounges of 
his favorite hotels, And it gives 
him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue 
when he is lounging in the Bar 
Basque at Biarritz. 


Just like himself, 
“Town & Country” has formed 
an aristocratic viewpoint of the 
world at large. It gives the cut 
direct to unimportant places and 
dreary trips. M’'sieu does him- 
self well and expects his chosen 
magazine to aid him. 

He reads “Town & 
Country” because it is so world- 
conscious, wise in the ways of 
ships and places, a provocative 
catalog of the lure and luxury 
of modern travel. 


OWN & COUNTRY 


annually has published in excess 
of 1,000,000 lines of advertising 
—over 1600 pages—since 1925 











REPLY, No. 56—By Sidney S. Wheeler 
Reading, Massachusetts 


now on its last legs. He’s a typographer, not a black- 
smith. “Mr. Challenger” in this connection is the 
fellow—not from Philadelphia, nor from Missouri, 
but from a place nearer China than even Utah— 
whose challenge of “Show me something better!” 


THE ORIGINAL 





M’sieu 
le Voyageur 


a bird 
of passage 





TOWN & COUNTRY 
is one of his few fixed 
habits...He looks for 
ic in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels... And 
it gives him nostalgia 
for Fifth Avenue when 
he Is lounging in the 
Bar Basque at Biarritz 
Like hinse|( 
TOWN & COUNTRY 
has formed an aris- 
tocratic viewpoint of 
the world at large...It 
gives the eut direct 
to untmportant places 
and dreary trips... 
M’sieu does himself 
well and expects his 
chosen magazine to 
aid and abet him... 
a He reads 

TOWN & COUNTRY 
because it is world- 
jeconscious...wise in 
the ways of ships and 
places...a provoca- 
tive catalog of the lure 

and luxury of 
modern travel 










































































SINCE 1925 ———— 

TOWN & COUNTRY 

has published tn excess of a million lines of 
advertising ANNUALLY ...over 1600 pages 
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M’sieu le 


WYoyageur 


a bird of passage 


TOWN & COUNTRY is one of his 
few fixed habits. He looks for it in 
the lounges of his favorite hotels. 
And it gives him nostalgia for Fifth 
A Avenue when he is lounging in the 
BarBasque at Biarritz. Like himself 
TOWN & COUNTRY has formed 
an aristocratic viewpoint of the 
world at large. It gives the cut direct 
to unimportant places and dreary 
trips. M’sieu does himself well and 
expects his chosen magazine to aid 
and abet him. He reads TOWN & 
COUNTRY because it is world-con- 
scious, wise in the ways of ships and 
places, a provocative catalog of the 
lure and luxury of modern travel. = 


Since 1925 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


has published in excess of a million lines 
of advertising annually, over 1600 pages 


wes wes he es SS eS eS a a ea wa 
REPLY No. 57—By Albert Criscuoli 
W.R. Matthews Company, Cleveland 


when the original was denounced in The Inland 
Printer suggested the invitation so many readers 
have answered with resets. Practically all of them 
(well over a hundred, including the four by school- 
boys as shown) make the original look silly. Adieu! 





MI'sieu le Voyageur 


A Bird of Passage 


TOWN & COUNTRY. . . is one of aa 
his few fixed habits. He looks for it 
in the lounges of his favorite hotels. 
And it gives him nostalgia for Fifth 
Avenue when he is lounging in the 
Bar Basque at Biarritz. Like himself 
TOWN & COUNTRY has formed 
an aristocratic viewpoint of the 
world at large. It gives the cut direct 
to unimportant places and dreary 
trips. M’sieu does himself well and 
expects his chosen magazine to aid 
and abet him. He reads TOWN & 
COUNTRY because it is world con- 
scious, wise in the ways of ships 
Yani and places. A provocative catalog of 
Ca the lure and lux:iry of modern travel. 


NN! 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Since 1925... Has published a million lines 
of advertising annually. . . over 1600 pages. 


canna 


REPLY No. 55—By Walter Morganson 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis 








M'sieu le Voyageur 


A BIRD OF PASSAGE 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


is one of his few fixed habits. 
He looks for it in the lounges 
of his favorite hotels. And it 
gives him nostalgia for Fifth 
Avenue when he is lounging 
| in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. 
| Like himself + + + 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
has formed an aristocratic view- 
point of the world at large. It 
gives the cut direct to unimpor- 
fant places and dreary trips. 
M'sieu does himself well and 
expects his chosen magazine to 
aid and abet him + He reads 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
because it is world-conscious 
... wise in the ways of ships 
and places... a provocative 
catalog of the lure and luxury 
of modern travel. 

















TOWN & COUNTRY _! 
since 1925 has published in / ; 
excess of a million lines of ad- 

vertising annually, 1600 pages 

















REPLY No. 58—By John R. Murray 
F. F. & Arthur Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland 
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M’sieu le 
Voyageur... 


Oe 
A Bird of Passage 
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| 
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Town & COUNTRY | 

is one of his few fixed habite... ! 
He looks for it in the lounges of 
his favorite hotels... And it gives 
him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue 
when he is lounging in the Bar Bas- | 
que at Biarritz. Like himself Town 
& Country has formed an aristo- 
cratic viewpoint of the world at 
large ... It gives the cut direct to 
unimportant places and dreary 
trips... M’sieu does himself well 
and expects his chosen magazine to 
aid and abet him. He reads Town 
& Country because it is world-con- 
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Town & Country... ..- 
He looks for it 
And it 
gives him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue when he 
is lounging in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. 


is one of his few fixed habits. 
in the lounges of his favorite hotels. 


~~ 


Like himself 

Town & Country ..... 
has formed an aristocratic viewpoint of the 
world at large. It gives the cut direct to un- 
important places and dreary trips. M'sieu 
does himself well and expects his chosen 
magazine to aid and abet him, 


~ 


He reads 
Town & Country ....- 


because it is world-conscious, wise in the ways 
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AM sicu does himself wellane expects his 
chosen magazine to vid and abet him. He 
reads Town & Country because it is worlds 


conscious... wise in the way of ships ancl 


fixed habits . . 
favorite hotels . . 


M sieu le Voyageur 


A BIRD OF PASSAGE 


a & Country is one of his few 


. He looks for it in the lounges 


of his 


. And it gives him nostalgia for Fifth 


Avenue when he is lounging in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. 


Like himself Town & Country has formed an 


aristocratic viewpoint of the world at large . . . 


It gives 


the cuz direct to unimportant places and dreary trips 
. M’sieu does himself well and expects his chosen 
magazine to aid and abet him. 


He reads Town & Country because it is world 


conscious . . 


. wise in the ways of ships and places 


scious... wise in the ways of ships f shi 1 places, a provocative catalogue J f cheled 
sud nlatie <u pablus aikiinn of ships and places, places... a provocative catalog of the lure ‘ 
aE . we . . a provocative catalog of the lure and luxury o| 
of the Jure and luxury of modern of the lure and luxury of modern travel ania Lixary olainr ical: Since does P 8 ry of 
travel modern travel. 
a : Town & ountry 


Since 1925 Town & Country 
has published in excess of a 
million lines of advertising 
annually ...over 1600 pages 


Since Nineteen Twenty-Five 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


has published in excess of a milli 
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on lines of 
+ over 1500 pages 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Somce 1925 bas publusbed om excess of  mallin lone 


of advertising annually over 6000 pager 
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REPLY No. 62—Howard N. King 


REPLY No. 61—Howard N. King 
York, Pennsylvania 


York, Pennsylvania 
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REPLY No. 60—William Hughes 


REPLY No. 59—Howard Parker 
New York City 


Tampa, Florida 
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A BIRD OF PASSAGE 
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Town & Country 
is one of his few fixed habits. .. 
He looks for it in the lounges of 
his favorite hotels... And it gives 
him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue 
when he is lounging in the Bar 
Basqueat Biarritz... Like himself 
Town & Country 
has formed an aristocratic view- 
point of the world at large... It 
gives the cut direct to unimpor- 
tant places and dreary trips. . 
M'sieu does himself well and 
expects his cliosen magazine to 
aid and abet him... He reads 
Town & (Country 
because it is world-conscious ... 
wise in the ways of ships and 
places ... a provocative catalog 
of the lure and luxury of 
modern travel... Since 1925 
Town & (Country 
has published in excess of a million lines of 


advertising annually ... . over 1600 pages. 
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Voyageur 
{A Bird of Passage} 


“Town & Country” is one of his few 
fixed habits. He looks for it in the 
lounges of his favorite hotels. And it 
gives him nostatgia for Fifth Avenue 
when he is lounging in the Bar Basque 
at Biarritz. Just like himself “Town & 
Country” has formed an aristocratic 
viewpoint of the world at large. It 





gives the cut direct to unimportant 
places and dreary trips. M’sieu does 
himself well and expects his chosen 
He reads “Town 


ty” because it is so world- 





‘0 aid him 





conscious, wise in the ways of ships 
and places, a provocative catalog of 


the lure and luxury of modern travel. 
—~— ee ee ee” 


Since 1925 


TOWN & COUNTRY 





has published in excess of a million lines of 
advertising annually..... over 1600 pages. 








REPLY No. 


63—Harold Kavanagh 
Auburn, New York 


REPLY No. 64—Ed. Shinall 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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M’sieu le Voyageur 


is one of his few fixed habits. . . 
for it in the lounges of his favorite hotels. . . 
And it gives him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue 
when he is lounging in the Bar Basque at 
Biarritz 


has formed an aristocratic viewpoint of 
the world at large. 
direct to unimportant places and dreary 


expects his chosen magazine to aid and 
abet him. 


because it is world-conscious . . . 
the ways of ships and places . . 
vocative catalog of the lure and luxury of 
modern travel. ° 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
since 1925 has published in excess of 
@ million lines of advertising annually 


A Bird of Passage 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
He looks 


Like himself 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
. It gives the cut 
M'sieu does himself well and 
He reads 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
wise in 
. @pro- 
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over 1600 pages 








REPLY No. 67—Adams Brothers 


Topeka, Kansas 





REPLY No. 68—George C. Sprouls 


M’sieu 
le Voyageur 


Ki 


TOWN & COUNTRY is one of his 
few fixed habite. He looks for it in 
the lounges of his favorite hotels and 
it gives him nostalgia for Fifth Ave. 
when he is lounging in the bar Basque 
at Biarritz: Like himself, Town & 
Country has formed an aristocratic 
viewpoint of the world at large. It 
gives the cut direct to unimportant 
places and dreary trips, M'sieu does 
himself well and expects his magazine 
to aid and abet him. 


He reads Town & Country because It 
is world-conscious, wise in the ways 
of ships and places, a provocative 
catalog of the lure and luxury of 
modern travel. 


Town & Country 
published in excess of a 
million lines of advertising 
annually, over 1600 pages. 








Philadelphia 


A BIRD OF PASSAGE 


¥ 


“Town & Country” is one of his few fixed 
habits. He looks for it in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels. And it gives him nostalgia for 
Fifth Avenue when he is lounging in the Bar 
Basque at Biarritz. Just like himself “Town & 
Country” has formed an aristocratic viewpoint 
of the world at large. It gives the cut direct 
to unimportant places and dreary trips. M’sieu 
does himself well and expects his chosen mag- 
azine to aid him. He reads “Town & Country” 
because it is so world-conscious - : - wise in the 
ways of ships and places - - - a provocative catalog 
of the lure, ease and luxury of modern travel. 


¥ 


TOWN - & - COUNTRY 
has published since 1925 in excess of a million 
lines of advertising annually... over 
sixteen hundred pages 


REPLY No. 65—Lyall W. Southcott 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Aa @ied of Passage 


M'sieu le oyageur 





Town & Country__ 


is one of his few fixed habits...He looks | 
for it in the lounges of his favorite hotels 

And it gives him nostalgia for 
Fifth Avenue when he is lounging in 
the Bar Basque at Biarritz. Like himself 


Town & Country 


has formed.an aristocratic view-point of 
the world at large... it gives the cut direct 
to unimportant dreary trips. M’sieu does 
himself well and expects his chosen maga- 


zine to aid and abet him . .. He reads 


Town & Country 


because it is world-conscious, wise in the 
ways of ships and places; a provocative 
catalog of the lure and luxury of travel. 


Town & Country 


has published over a million lines of 


advertising annually, over 1600 att 
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REPLY No. 69—Isidore Roth 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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le Voyageur 


a bird of passage 


Town & Country is.one of 
his few fixed habits. He looks 
for it in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels, and it gives 
him nostalgia for Fifth Aven- 
ue when he is lounging in the 
Bar Basque at Biarritz. 


Like himself, Town & Coun- 
try has formed an aristocratic 
viewpoint of the world at 
large. It gives the cut direct 


and expects his 
chosen i eeaiuatl to aid and 


He reads Town & Country 
because it is world-conscious, 
y ne 2h the way of ships and 
a provocative Spd 
lace lureand MaETY of m 


Town & Country 


Published since 1925 in excess of a million 
lines of advertising—over 1600 pages 





REPLY No. 66—Ralph Schwam 








Seville, Ohio 


M'sieu le Voyageur 


A BIRD OF PASSAGE 


TOWN & COUNTRY 

ii 1s one of his few fixed habits. 
a He looks for it in the lounges of 
his favorite hotels. And it gives 

him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue 

when he 1s lounging in the Bar 

Basque at Biarritz + Like him- 

TOWN & country sel Town & 

sunce 1925 has published in Country has 
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Se ee: rae viewpoint 
of the world at large. It gives 
the cut diract to unimportant 
places and dreary trips. M’sieu 
does himself well and expects 
his chosen magazine to aid and 
abet him + + He reads Town 
& Country because it is world- 
conscious . . . wise in the ways 
of ships and places . . . a pro- 
vocative catalog of the lure 
and luxury of modern travel. 


a 





REPLY No. 70—John R. Murray 


Glasgow, Scotland 
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M’steu le Voyageur 


a bird of passage 


Town & Country is one of his few fixed 
habits. He looks for it in the lounges 
of his favorite hotels. And it gives him 
nostalgia for Fifth Avenue when he ts 
lounging in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. 
Like himself, Town & Country has 
formed an aristocratic viewpoint of the 
world at large. It gives the cut direct to 
unimportant places and dreary trips. 
M'sieu does himself well and expects 
his chosen magazine to aid and abec 
him. He reads Town & Country because 
it is world-conscious, wise in the ways 
of ships and places.. a provocative 
catalog of the lure and luxury of 
modern travel. Since 1925, Town & 
Country has published in excess of a 
million lines of advertising annually 
++ over 1600 pages. 


Town & Country « « Town & Country since 











REPLY No. 71—D. E. Baumgardner 
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Mssieu leVoyageur | 


A bird of passage ~~ 

















Town & Country 
is one of his few fixed habits . . . He looks 
for it in the lounges of his favorite hotels 

. And it gives him nostalgia for Fifth 
Avenue when he is lounging in the Bar 
Basque at Biarritz. Like himself ........ 


Town & Country 
has formed an aristocratic viewpoint of the 
world at large .. . It gives the cut direct to un- 
important places and dreary trips . . . M’sieu 
does himself well and expects his chosen 
magazine to aid and abet him. He reads .. . 


Town & Country 


because it is world conscious . . . wise in the 
ways of ships and places ... a provocative 
catalog of the lure and luxury of travel . . . 






1925 has published in excess of a million 
lines of display advertising annually... more 


than 1600 pages. 


REPLY No. 72—George Pickering 
Detroit, Michigan 








Roanoke, Virginia 


M’sieu le 
Voyageur 


A Bird of Passage - - - 


“Town & Country” is one of his few 
fixed habits. He looks for it in the 
lounges of his favorite hotels. And 
it gives him nostalgia for Fifth Ave- 
nue when he is ee in the Bar 
Basque at Bia: 

“Like himeelt ae & Country” 
formed an aristrocratic viewpoint of 
. It gives the cut 


dreary trips. M’sieu does himself 
well and expects his chosen magazine 
to aid him. 

He reads “Town & Country” be- 
cause it is so world-conscious, wise 
in the ways of ships and places, a 
provocative catalog of “the lure and 
luxury of modern travel. 

Since 1925 “Town & Country” has pub- 
lished in excess of a million lines of advertising 
annually - - - over 1600 pages. 
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M’sieu le Voyageur 


a bird of passage 


@ Town & Country is one of his few 
fixed habits . . . He looks for it in lounges 
of his favorite hotels... And it gives him 
nostalgia for Fifth Avenue when he is 
lounging in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. 
Like himself... 


@ Town & Country has formed an 
aristocratic viewpoint of the world at 
large .. . It gives the cut direct to unim- 
portant places and dreary trips... M’sieu 
does himself well and expects his chosen 
magazine to aid and abet him. He reads... . 


@ Town & Country because it is world 
conscious... wise in the ways of ships 
and places ... 


the lure and luxury of modern travel. 


a provocative catalog of 


@ Town & Country since 1925, has 
published in excess of a million lines of 


advertising annually . . . over 1600 pages. 





REPLY No. 73—Frank Osinski 
Detroit, Michigan 
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few fixed habits. He looks tor wt in + 
the lounges of his favorite horels. 
And it gives him nostalgia for Fitth 
Avenue when he 1s lounging in the 
Bar Basque at Biarritz Like himself = 
TOWN & COUNTRY has tormed 
an aristocratic viewpoint of the 
world at large. It gives the cut direct 
to unimportant places and dreary 


trips. M’sieu does himselt well and 
expects his chosen magazine to 
aid and abet him. He reads 
TOWN & COUNTRY because tt 
ts world-conscious, wise in the ways 
of ships and places ... a provocative 
catalog of the lure and luxury 


of modern travel 











CE 1925 


TOWN. & COUNTRY 


hos published in excess of « multion lines 
f advertising annually... over 1600 pages 











REPLY No. 74—T. H. Stott 
Brockton, Massachusetts 
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REPLY No. 75—Raymond Knuth 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


This page completes the showing of 
resets by readers replying to the one 
who took exception to the editor’s ad- 
verse criticism of the original. Thirty- 
odd others cannot be shown because 
of incorrect size, poor proofs, or the 
limited space. The editor appreciates 
the efforts of those whose work has 
not been shown as well as of those 
who have had the satisfaction of see- 
ing their resets appear. While some of 
the resets have been mediocre, many 


M’sieu le > Voyageur 


« 





A BIRD OF 





PASSAGE 


TOWN & COUNTRY is one of his few 
fixed habits. He looks for it in the lounges 
of his favorite hotels. And it gives him 
nostalgia for Fifth Avenue when he is 
lounging in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. 


» 


Like himself TOWN & COUNTRY has 
formed an aristocratic viewpoint of the 
world at large. It gives the cut direct to 
unimportant places and dreary trips 


M’sieu does himself well and expects his 


have been excellent; indeed most of 
them have been decidedly better than 
the original. In addition to Nos. 54 
and 55, on page 57, Nos. 75 and 77 
are by schoolboys, the latter pair com- 
ing from the Boys Technical High 
i School, Milwaukee, and the Jefferson 
High School, of Los Angeles 
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annually since 

1925 by TOWN it is world-conscious—wise in the ways of 
& COUNTRY ships and places—a provocative catalog of 


the lure and luxury of modern travel. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 




















REPLY No. 76—Morris Silberman 
Dunellen, New Jersey 
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Town & Country 1s one of his few 
fixed habits... . He looks for it in 
lounges of his favorite hotels... . And 
it gives him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue 
when he is lounging in the Bar Basqueta, 
Biarritz. 


Like himself, Town & Country has 
formed an aristocratic viewpoint of the 
world at large. ... It gives the cut direct 
to unimportant places and dreary trips. 

. - M’sieu does himself well and expects 
his chosen magazine to aid and abet 


He reads Town & Country because it 
is world conscious . . . wise in the ways 
of ships and places... a provocative 
catalog of the lure and luxury of modern 
travel. 


Since 1925... 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


has published in excess of a million lines of advertising 
annually. . over 1600 pages. 
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Town & Country is one of his few fixed 
habits... He looks for it in the lounges of 
his favorite hotels... And it gives him 
nostalgia for Fifth Avenue when he is loung- | 
ing in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. . | 
Like himself Town & Country hes formed 7 
an aristocratic viewpoint of the world at 
large . . . It gives the cut direct to unim- 
portent places and dreary trips... M'siew | 
does himself well and expects his chosen | 
magazine to aid and abet him. . . | 
He reads Town & Country because it is | 
world conscious ... wise in the ways of 
ships and places . . . @ provocative catalog 
of the lure and luxury of modern travel. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 
is one of his few fixed habits... He 
looks for it in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels... and it gives him 
nostalgia for Fifth Avenue when 
he is lounging in the Bar Basque 
atBiarritz a a aw Like himself 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
has formed an aristocratic view- 
point of the world at large . It 
gives the cutdirect to unimportant 
places and dreary trips... M’siew 
does himself well and expects his 
chosen magazine to aid and abet 
him a mw @ @ Hereads 


“TOWN & COUNTRY 
because it is world-conscious 
wise in the ways of ships and 
places ...4 provocative catalog 
of the lure and luxury of modern 
travel a am m@ @ Since 1925 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
has published in excess of amillion 
lines of advertising annually 


OVER 1600 PAGES 

















REPLY No. 77—Alfonso Aguirre 
Los Angeles, California 


REPLY No. 78—Charles W. Specht 
New York City 


REPLY No. 79—Walter Ubsdell 


Winnipeg, Canada 


REPLY No. 80—Israel Cohen 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
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ELL, having expressed myself 
Win the foregoing chapters as to 
salesmen and estimators, I would like 
to say a few words about the order- 
taker, that poor worm of the printing 
industry who is perhaps better known 
as the ante-room hound or human 
door-mat of the gentleman who buys 
the printing for almost any large con- 
cern and plenty of the small ones. 
Yes, small is the right word! 

Maybe I should not be too severe 
in my criticism of the order-taker, 
for is he not, after all, only obeying 
the instructions of the printer who 
has employed him? 

Let us notice how this order-taker 
functions as a salesman (?). Arrived 
at the “toughest twenty-five feet in 
the world,” he nods at the informa- 
tion clerk and takes his seat on the 
mourners’ bench. Possibly three or 
four or half a dozen are ahead of him, 
for this man never has an appoint- 
ment. But he has learned “‘to be pa- 
tient and to wait.” That’s something! 

The settee and chairs in this ante- 
room are not very comfortable; per- 
haps to discourage those with little 
faith—or less hope. Directly the door 
to the sanctum sanctorum opens, out 
comes somebody, and No. 1 on the 
mourners’ bench goes in. No. 2 slides 
along into No. 1’s vacated premises; 
No. 3 continues reading the paper; 
No. 4 engages our friend the order- 
taker in conversation about the poor 
business conditions, the lack of loose 
change, and similar topics. 

After waiting thirty-seven minutes 
(daylight-losing time) our knight of 
the orders reaches his goal, and this 
is the chatter which ensues: “Good 
morning, Mr. Jones. Don’t you need 
some printing this morning? You 
>) know I haven’t been up since last 


Guilty 
or Not 
Guilty 

















By FRANK S. CRONK 


might (get that might/) call around 
again sometime next week, and here 
I am, ha, ha, ha 

Printing Buyer: “No, I don’t think 
I need anything today. Miss Smith, 
we don’t need a thing, do we?” 

Miss Smith: ‘Well, we are a little 
low on form 89, but I think we could 
go another week or so.” (Resumes 
her gum chewing and staccato solo 
on the Remington. ) 

P. B.: “Just a minute.” (In the 
meantime our order-taker has been 
standing, too scared to swipe a seat 
because he was not offered one.) The 
printing buyer is looking up the for- 
mer bids on form 89. He finds that 
this firm was so low on the last order 
it must have lost at least ten bucks 
according to all laws of fixed charges 
—and he smiles. Turning to Order- 
Taker, he condescendingly remarks: 
“Five thousand more of these at the 
same price as last time, or—ahem— 
if you can do a little better on the 


9) 


price we will appreciate it.” 
Order-Taker: “Oh, yes, sir, Mr. 
Jones; thank you, sir (get that sir). 
I am sure we can, sir! And, as you 
are about out I will ask the foreman 
to rush it through for you, sir.” Then 
—without saying a word about any 
creative or constructive work—Or- 
der-Taker grasps the coveted copy, 


ante-room, where he falls over the 
feet of No. 6 and into the lap of No. 
7. But he mindeth it not, for he is 
wearing the smile of victory. He hath 
received another order! 

Far-fetched? Not on your over- 
coat with the button off! Multiply 
this transaction thousands of times a 
day all over the country and you will 
have conclusive proof of my conten- 
tion that printers of this kind are the 
greatest philanthropists in the world. 
For have they not builded some of 
the country’s greatest skyscrapers 
with the money they did not get? 
While they do not own them, they 
have paid for more than one great 
building in every city in the land, to 
say nothing of helping to declare 
dividends for close-buying concerns 
to be found everywhere from one end 
of the U.S. A. to the other. 

Who is to blame for such a state of 
affairs? Surely not the buyer. I have 
had heart-to-heart talks with many 
purchasing agents on this subject. 
Invariably they have told me that 
not only are they willing but would be 
glad to pay a fair price on all their 
printing; to let the printer make a 
profit that is just and right. 

But these gentlemen dave to get 
in competitive bids on every order; 
or let us be charitable and call them 
comparative bids, as one buyer told 
me he considered them. Now, if these 
bids were in line, and all with a profit 
added, the buyer still would in all 
probability choose the lowest. But 
Mr. Business Printer would make a 
profit even though low man. 

The solution of the problem is so 
simple and so well known it never has 
been adopted, for this kind of printer 
can always be depended upon to do 
the wrong thing at the right time and © 











“\ Tuesday, and at that time you said I kowtows, and backs out and into the 
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all the time. More about this anon. ( H 
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ECIMEN REVIE 


ByJ.L. FRAZIER 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 
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Harmony & STRANGE, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
—Specimens submitted by you are excellent in 
every way, being also smart and modern. 

TroEvEt & Cooper, Melbourne, Australia. — 
We appreciate your sending us the billboard 
poster sheets, but haven’t the space to examine 
them properly. Sections suggest effectiveness ; 
presswork is very good. 

W.C. Witson, of Oakland, California —The 
Pi-Box for April is inviting to read and yet ef- 
fective as a result of the really interesting and 
unusual decorative features. It has character, 
which is something that cannot be said of the 
great bulk of even good printing. 

THE CALIFORNIA STANDARD STATIONERY CoM- 
PANY, Los Angeles.—‘Dial PROsperity 1931” 
is a most excellent headline, and the 


tion any recipient will be extremely favorably 
impressed with respect to your facilities and 
ability to do fine work. 

THE Foss-Soute Press, of Rochester, New 
York.—The booklet for the Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corporation is excellent, impres- 
sive, and spicy without being a bit garish, al- 
though the cut on the first inside page, which 
by the way is a bit high, is perhaps framed by 
too many rules. The handling of the illustra- 
tions is particularly good. 

Tue Ruratist Press, of Atlanta.—Rich’s 
letterhead is very unusual and exceptionally 
striking, and the May magazine cover is al- 
most as good. We say “almost” because the 
rules at the sides are much too black for the 


rest of the design. Six-point rules would not 
have been objectionably wide and would have 
introduced the desired contrast just as well. 

Moser & Cotins, Utica, New York.—You 
and the printer, The Jones-Stephenson Press, 
may feel proud of the unusually good results 
achieved in printing the various folders, etc., 
issued to demonstrate the printing qualities of 
the lightweight manifold paper of the Browns- 
ville Paper Company. The several specimens 
constitute a, sample kit which any printer 
will appreciate having at hand. 

Citizen Printinc Company, Omaha, Ne- 
braska.—The cover of Force, April issue, run 
in five colors and black, surely does demon- 
strate the possibilities of linoleum blocks for 
the economical production of multicolor 





blotter on which you have made such 
use of it is interesting and effective as 
to layout, and attractive. We would 
prefer a somewhat stronger type. 

Gus Pierce, Los Angeles.—While we 
realize that you did only the presswork, 
nevertheless we appreciate your send- 
ing us the large announcement of the 
typographers, Rising-Marks, which is as 
effective typographically as it is beau- 
tifully printed in what you call “Pierce 
Water Color Inks.” 

James, Kerns & Assort, Portland, 
Oregon.—‘“‘Pendleton Blankets” is an 
exceptionally fine catalog in all respects, 
with a cover which is not only excellent 
as a design but which comes as near be- 
ing 100 per cent suitable for the pur- 
pose as anything that we have ever seen. 
One could not pass it up. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF PRINTING, 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, Bir- 
mingham, England.—Thanks for the 
case-bound book “Of Making Many 
Books There Is No End.” The binding 
might be improved, but the pages of 
text are excellent typographically, as are 
the specimens of different work shown 
in the later pages. 

ADVERTISERS TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, 
San Francisco—Your stationery forms 
and the large proof envelope are excel- 
lent in design and impressive for that 
reason, and also because of the clean- 
cut typography. A friend of ours, one 
whom we respect for many things other 
than his opinions on typography, would 
consider that you erred in your use of 
Caslon for the purpose. 

MEISENHEIMER PRINTING COMPANY, 
Milwaukee.—Y our folder “Impression” 





















treet - Phone 2259-M 
Ramona Building | 
INSPECTION of our new 
printing plant is cordially 
- extended to you. Its impres- 
ive, modern equipment 
and our experience is an 
_asset for quality and service 
4 BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ CARDS AND LETTERHEADS 
g MONOGRAM STATIONERY 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
J SOCIETY PRINTING: ENVELOPES 


RTISTIC TYPE DESIGNS 


Leading Announcement Printers 


of Santa Ana 6 
PROCESS EMBOSSING 
Embossed or Engraved 
Effects entirely without 
the Use of Plates or Dies 









is remarkably fine and very impressive, 
and the several specimens of your work 
contained in the pocket on the third 
page are equally worthy. Without ques- 


Possibly the most original of all the announcements set from this 
copy which have been shown. It is by Algot Ringstrom, of The 
Marchbanks Press, New York City, and should be compared with 
the original and eight resets on pages 64 and 65 of the June issue 


work. The colors are excellent and ap- 
plied extremely well, and if the draw- 
ing were not so amateurish the effect 
would be wholly satisfying. 

Cuartes M. Stoan, Chicago.—Ar- 
ranging the Department Store and Spe- 
cialty Shop” is an exceptionally fine 
brochure in all respects, the cover and 
title page being particularly clever and 
impressive. It demonstrates how design 
may be such that the need of a second 
color will not be felt, and the fact that 
the booklet is done throughout in black 
on white makes the result decidedly 
more commendable. 

Martick Printinc Company, Chi- 
cago.—‘Profitable Business Relations” 
is an interesting and attractive booklet. 
You make excellent use of small tri- 
angles in color here and there, in fact 
the triangle is the motif of the design 
throughout, but you have not per- 
mitted them to command the eyes of 
those who might want to read what 
you have to say in the text. The effect 
is sanely modern. 

Tue TuRNER Press, Yonkers, New 
York.—You have done a fine job on the 
cover of the banking number of the 
Yonkers Progress. While we do not ad- 
mire the lettering of the name line it is 
not bad, and the page as a whole is of 
excellent design. Most praiseworthy of 
all is the success achieved in printing 
the gold ink which except for two open 
panels covers the entire page. The press- 
work is just as good as it could be. 

R. J. Reapp Printinc Company, of 
Akron, Ohio.—Except for the fact that 
your lettered nameplate is crowded and 
in a style that is not pleasing or in key 
with the display type used on most of 
the specimens on which it appears, the 
work you submit is high grade, espe- 
cially because it is so impressive and so 
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PERSONALITY 1S HARD TO DEFINE + EASY TO RECOGNIZE 





re from 


C-Raymond Beran 


The sales velue of personality in printed matter is definite thing, 
45 you, to whom this message is directed, are aware. Without pinning 
roses upon myself, | may point to ¢ somewhat unusual record in deal- 
ing with this definite thing, personality, and the employment of it in 


seles-making printing. But . . 
FTER ALL 
the opportunity of one man is often limited by the tools 
- with which he works, the conditions under which he works. 
That is why | em especially happy to ennounce my associ- 
ation with the firm of Beck-Gerlech Printing Company, 
which, as you know, has won en enviable position for itself 
through en appreciation and an interpretation of person- 
ality in printed matter thet is unusual, ehead of the times, 
economical, business-like... Here | have at my commend 
many imported and most of the modem type feces—and 
an atmosphere of craftsmanship—enabling me to increase 
the scope and quality of my service to you. Now with 


Beck-Gerlach Printing © 


Commercial at Leidesdorff « Phone GArhield 6763 » Sen Francisco 
































When the editor was a youngster, C. Raymond Beran, then of Denver, was 

doing unusual things with type, and he’s still at it. Printed in softer colors 

than here used and on India-tint antique stock, the announcement by Beran, 
reproduced greatly reduced above, is striking as well as being unique 














recognize the craftsmanship of an institution de- 
signed to give to advertisers the highest type of 
service in typography, art work and printing, under 
the direction of Signor Sivertson. Included on the 
executive staff are Will. F. Hayes, sales promo- 


tion, and Marshall Hibbard, art director. 


LOWED 
as 


Formerly Drozert, now owned by Marcus Brower & Co. and operated as their creative department 
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An announcement of character and distinction from Marcus Brower’s organ- 
ization, of San Francisco. The 814 by 1114 original, printed in black and 
silver on white paper, is considerably more striking than this reproduction 
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colorful. Watch your step, though— 
the work shows a tendency toward 
the bizarre that can very easily be 
allowed to go too far. 

DankeErs & Martett, Los Angeles. 
—The folder house-organ The Tom 
Tom is interesting and impressive 
typographically, although rules are 
rather excessively used on the first 
and last pages. A six-page folder, the 
center spread of three pages is par- 
ticularly interesting because of the 
section folded up from the bottom 
which permits enclosing at the bot- 
tom of the middle one a reply card. 
These pages, 2, 3, and 4, and also 5, 
are exceptionally well arranged. 

RUSSELL STATIONERY COMPANY, 
Amarillo, Texas——The program for 
the Girl Scout Conference of the 
Cactus Region is highly commend- 
able if for no other reason than the 
character evident as a result of the 
unusual cover. This involves a sim- 
ple linoleum-block illustration of 
cactus printed in faint colors, green 
predominating on green suede stock. 
It has the atmosphere right enough, 
and is indeed charming. We regret 
that the lines of the type matter on 
the inside pages are so crowded. 

THE Foss-SouLe Press, Roches- 
ter, New York.—You have done ex- 
cellent work on the portfolio for the 
Keller-Heumann-Thompson Com- 
pany as well as on all the numerous 
folders carried by it and which, as 
you so truly state, “have a simplic- 
ity and dignity that is altogether too 
uncommon in the men’s-wear field 
today.” What you might also have 
said is that these are also extremely 
effective due mainly to the impres- 
siveness of the lettering and illustra- 
tions and particularly to the fact 
that there is nothing in the least in- 
volved in the layout employed. 

NEWARK PRINTING CoMPANY, of 
Newark, New Jersey —Your folder 
“10 Years” is highly commendable. 
Remarkable impressiveness has been 
attained by the simplest of methods 
through cutting at an angle from 
lower left to upper right the upper 
sheet on the front (it is a French 
fold) the under sheet being printed 
in bright blue so that the page gives 
the effect of being half white and 
half blue, printing otherwise being 
in black. There is too much space 
around the initial on page 2, espe- 
cially below it, and the ornaments 
used as dashes could very well be 
somewhat smaller. 

Josrepu M. Gray, Cincinnati—As 
a novelty the “Open House” folder 
on Trade Composition Week scores 
high, and there is considerable of in- 
terest in the circus-scene illustration 
worked up from type ornaments. 
The Girder advertisement is indeed 
fine, but, with due respect to the in- 
genuity of the rule background ar- 
rangement against which the word 
“Type” appears in white, the other 
so headed is too bizarre and inhar- 
monious to please. In view of the 
weight and character of the heading 
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display the text should have been 
set in a rather bold type, preferably 
a sans-serif face. 

Jerome B. Gray & Company, of 
Philadelphia—The cover of your 
“Atlas” booklet is a real knockout, 
the effect of the illustration thereon 
as well as of the many on the inside 
pages executed by the Aquatone 
process being entirely delightful. 


OLF 





























Simple though it is, this folder title page 
by the Superior Typesetting Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, is nevertheless—and al- 
though printed in but one color—striking 


While from the standpoint of lay- 
out the inside pages are impressive, 
yet striking, we think that with a 
somewhat more reserved handling 
the charm of the illustrations would 
be more strongly felt. In short we 
consider the handling a trifle more 
smashing than necessary for pages 
of text ; indeed, the cover is more re- 
served, especially because it is more 
simple, so why should you be afraid 
of a greater degree of simplicity on 
the inside pages of the booklet ? 

THE STEEB Press, Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada.—While the panel made up for 
your letterhead and the blotter was 
a good start, neither form is satis- 
factory or attractive because of the 
lack of harmony between the type 
faces therein and the bad distribu- 
tion of white space. The type is en- 
tirely too close to the panel at top 
and bottom in its relation to the 
amount of white space at the sides, 
and the line of italic caps is in sharp 
and very disagreeable contrast with 
the stylish sans-serif type otherwise 
utilized. We consider that the deep 
brown ink in which the panel is 
printed does not offer sufficient con- 
trast to the black in which the type 
appears to justify the use of the sec- 
ond run through the press. 
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W. T. Perry Company, Cincin- 
nati—Announcing,” the folder for 
the Holmes-Darst Coal Company, 
is excellent. While the one for the 
Harvey Coal Corporation, on the 
second and third pages of which il- 
lustrations of two homes appear at 
the top, is commendable and quite 
impressive, we feel that the decora- 
tive features on the title page are a 
bit too flamboyant and the brackets 
alongside the text on the spread too 
prominent. Here, again, the initials 
are quite ill-fitting, and there is too 
much white space apparent around 
them. This is one of the objections 
to italic letters when used as initials, 
for they necessitate more open space 
at the side than roman characters. 

Frank M. Korrov, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota.—Your work in the capacity 
of layout man with the Brown- 
Blodgett Company is highly com- 
mendable. To single out a special 








lam now ina position to help you in- 
crease sales with Modemistic Color Print- 

| ing Inks. The brilliant shades and soft 
tones produced with these new inks will 
enhance the beauty and appeal of your 

|| advertising literature. Announcements, 
|| folders, booklets, display cards and letter- 
| heads are some of the many things that 
|| can be printed in these bright, pleasing 
| colors. I have many new faces of type | 
and decorative material which can be used 

| for attractive effects. You can make your 

| own selection of colors, type faces and | 
paper stock. Ghis blotter is a sample of | 
Moderistic Printing Inks. Prices for this || 
class of printing are reasonable. Let me 
use these new inks on your next order. 


wm 
WitiaM Eskew Modem Printing || 





825 Turp Street PortsmoutH Onto || 
i Teverone 825 | 
a ee eel 











Mr. Eskew printed this blotter in three 
colors, the square and triangular panels 
being solid orange, the border and the 
band outside the black triangles green, 
and all the type matter run in black 


piece from a collection of such uni- 
formly fine work is just about im- 
possible, so suffice it to say that the 
brochure done for the First National 
Bank Building, largely because it is 
so much more attractive, and such 
books usually are, appeals most to 
us. This customer should have been 
highly pleased. The cover featured 
by an impressive illustration of the 
structure printed in colors on white 
and tipped onto the black cover 
stock on which the title appears in 
silver is particularly fine, and is sug- 
gestive, as it should be, of the fine 
building it represents. 
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H. A. Mippenporrr, Cincinnati.— 
Except for the fact that the smaller 
lines are spaced too closely your 
handling of the “Aurelian” page is 
commendable; it would be more at- 
tractive if printed, especially if an 
antique stock were used, because the 
proof you made is too pale. The 
outer of the borders is not pleasing 
with two bands across the bottom 
and only one across the top, and 
particularly because the units at top 
and bottom are placed vertically in- 
stead of horizontally, as they should 
be to work properly with the units 
at the sides, which are correctly 
placed vertically. The good effect of 
suitable corner pieces is emphasized 
by their absence in this design of 
yours; in short, the border does not 
appear complete or finished. 

Lonc-JoHNSON PrinTING Com- 
PANY, of Jackson, Tennessee.—Our 
compliments on the three counter 
cards advertising Arrowhead Ho- 
siery and Wunderhose. The results, 
considering that only type and typo- 
graphical decoration are used, are 
really remarkable. They are smart, 
impressive, and attractive because 
good type faces are used, skilfully 
displayed, and because exceptionally 
distinctive colored stocks are used 
with printing in unusually pleasing 
and impressive combinations. Lines 
could be respaced to advantage on 
the one headed “To Delight a Girl- 
ish Heart,” those at the bottom be- 
ing too crowded, as are those at the 
top. The effect is aggravated and 
made the more pronounced in view 
of the relatively large amount of 
open space in the center. 

EDGEMERE Print SHop, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts—The work you 
submit is of excellent grade. Of your 
new stationery forms we like the 
business card and letterhead best, 
although we would prefer to see the 
two sizes of caps used for the name 
line aligned at the bottom in true 
caps-and-small-caps fashion rather 
than as aligned across the top. We 
cannot, furthermore, see any advan- 
tage in separating the words of the 
name line so widely with periods in 
between. A fault on the letterhead 
not evident on the card is the too 
great strength of the one rule printed 
in black. There is an effect of clutter 
and complexity about the invoice 
and envelope that does not please, 
and the green used as the second 
color is too weak for the single line 
on the envelope printed in the green. 

THE Tupor Press, of Liverpool, 
England.—Specimens submitted by 
you are interesting and in general 
quite attractive and also impressive. 
Some in fact are excellent. Disregard 
of the truth that excessive word- 
spacing is one of the worst errors 
that can be made in typesetting is 
responsible for the fact that some of 
the specimens are not more satisfac- 
tory. Large size of type in relatively 
narrow measures contributes to the 
fault, but in many cases a different 
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A striking effect simply achieved is exemplified by this cover from an Amster- 
dam, Holland, paper originally printed in black and orange on yellow 


We consider pleasing 
the eye, then persuading 
the mind a vital part of 
any advertising plan. is 


Persuasion stand out like o spotlighted TT SM URE MO Ee io cost of your? 


skyscroper against a jet-block sky—Coall 
on fine typography. No motter how painstoking your plans, how 
perfect your product, how convincing your copy—if your advertis- 
ing isn't seen, it isn't read. Oddly enough, the two of them, eye- 
compelling typography and sales, go together like right and lett leg. 





The center spread of an impressive though small folder—an envelope en- 
closure, in fact—designed by Everett W. Sahrbeck, of The Savoy Press staff 











New Type Faces stimulate 
advertising, just as new models 
stimulate sales in the automobile 
industry @ Keen advertisers are 
quick to appreciate the appeal 
of New Styles in type design! @ 
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White space is made a part of the “design” in this genuinely modern han- 
dling of a mailing card by the St. Louis advertising typographer named 
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manship. Such quality as you have 
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A dull, dark green was the second color on the cover of the Porte Publishing Company’s publication. As originally 
printed in black and silver on pale green stock the Society of Typographic Arts catalog cover is particularly impressive 


‘measure more conducive to good breaks was 
possible. Rather than allow work to go through 
with such extraordinary spacing between the 
words, change in measure being impossible, we 
feel that the slight changes in copy necessary 
to provide better spacing should be made, with 
of course the permission of the client. 

H. & W. B. Drew Company, Jacksonville, 
Florida.—You did fine work on your brochure 
“Types and Typography,” which contains so 
many specimens of various kinds of work exe- 
cuted with the different type faces you have, 
the work being grouped according to the type 
featured and each of these sections being in- 
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introduced into the price list of the 
Thomas N. Fairbanks Company is 
about the rarest of rarities, and yet, 
why not ? “Where Lies Your Course” 
is a booklet impossible to pass by 
without looking into, and the case- 
bound “Wychwood,” a real-estate- 
development brochure, takes on a 
notable distinction by the skillful 
use of silhouettes, Mother Goose 
and other legendary characters as 
decorators. Most items of printing, 
even good ones, might be said to be 
just anybody’s, but here is a piece 
which, once seen, will ever call to 
mind the organization back of it. 
Too few buyers of printing realize 
on that important quality. 

Louis RorscuH Company, of San 
Francisco.—The large Lord Macau- 
lay folder is impressive and excep- 
tionally well handled, although we 
would like to see one or two details 
changed somewhat. Lines under the 
cut on the title page could be spaced 
four or six points farther apart to 
good effect and the name line across 
the bottom raised half an inch so 





troduced by an attractive and impressive title 
page naming and giving interesting informa- 
tion regarding the particular face being fea- 
tured. Composition is excellent throughout, 
and the pages are printed in different and uni- 
formly pleasing color combinations. The book 
should impress those who see it not only as ex- 
emplifying the highest grade of work but with 
the excellence of the types which you have. 
There is not a dud among them. 

THe MarcusBanKks Press, New York City. 
—You are kind, without hope of any reward 
in the way of helpful criticism, to send us the 
several fine specimens of your expert crafts- 


that the disparity in margins around 
the bottom would not be so pro- 
nounced. It is well to remember that 
the bottom margin should be the widest on 
bookwork, and, while it could not be in this 
case because of the nature of the layout, still 
the margin used at the bottom should be wide 
enough so that the design does not appear to 
suggest running off the page, as it does in this 
case. A little more space under the group of 
italic printed in red on the second page would 
also help to improve its appearance. 

S. Vance CacLey, Los Angeles.—You have 
done fine work on the brochure “‘At Your Ser- 
vice” produced at the Page Military Academy 
Press. The format and layout are impressive 
and the typography and printing high class in 
every particular. Similarly attrac- 
tive in most respects is the booklet 











































HE SOCIETY OF 
TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS INVITES YOU & YOUR 
FRIENDS TO ATTEND THE OPENING OF 
‘THE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CHI. 
CAGO FINE PRINTING AT NEWBERRY 
LIBRARY, MONDAY EVENING. APRIL THIR- 
TEENTH, AT EIGHT O'CLOCK@ DR. ALLEN 
D. ALBERT, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSI. 
TION, WILL DELIVER THE OPENING AD. 
DRESS.e THE EXHIBIT WILL BE OPEN 
DAILY, EXCEPT SUNDAYS. FROM NINE 
AM. TO TEN P.M. UNTIL MAY 
TWENTY-THIRD 
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prospectus of the school’s summer 
camp, the cover being particularly 
impressive. Our only complaint con- 
cerns the running head, which as 
printed in green is too weak in tone 
value, and the captions under cuts, 
which in caps appear too strong, 
particularly where a head appears 
underneath. The top and the back 
margins, especially the former, are 
too wide, and the front and bottom 
ones correspondingly too narrow. 
Your book label is weakened in ef- 
fect, despite its good design, because 
the colors in use are so delicate and 
pale, the yellow particularly. 
KELLER-CRESCENT COMPANY, of 
Evansville, Indiana.—We consider 
the title page of the folder portfolio 
“Simplified Selling”—for there is a 
folded-up pocket upon the inner 
spread of three pages for enclosures 
—a knockout. The conservative use 
of color masses makes an unusually 
impressive effect, those under the 
lines of the title cut at an angle on 
the ends being really cleverly used, 
but their effect on the page of text 








where so many appear is quite the 


At the left, a house-organ cover by the Kable Brothers Company, Mount Morris, Illinois. The announcement on the right 2 f 
by Raymond C. DaBoll, Chicago artist, demonstrates an especially ingenious and costly use of several styles of border Opposite, tending to create a note 
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of confusion. The enclosures con- 
tained in the pocket along the bot- 
tom of the inner spread are of equal 
merit. The Electrolux booklet port- 
folio is equally impressive ; the cover 
page is less effective than the title 
“Simplified Selling,” but the inner 
pages are if anything better, being 
less complex, in fact notably direct 
and forceful. Your typography has 
steadily improved. 

Ray W. PiInKErTON, of Waupaca, 
Wisconsin.—Best of the four blot- 
ters you submit is the one headed 
“We,” which is well arranged and 
effectively displayed. The red is too 
dull, however, and should incline 
toward orange. Highly figured stocks 
call for heavier typography than 
plain papers, and stronger colors of 
inks. This point is brought home by 
the blotter headed “These Are Hard 
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others were smaller, as they should 
be. No appreciation whatever is evi- 
dent of the value of the proper dis- 
tribution of white space, but space 
here is entirely too restricted ade- 
quately to inform you, and hence 
the suggestion is made that you get 
a good book. Having lines of type 
of varying lengths—that is, flush 
only on the left, typewriting style— 
is not permitted in typework. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL Press, Floral 
Park, New York.—Typographically 
the specimens you submit are excel- 
lent, quality being consistent with 
that of the better-grade commercial 
plants. A word of caution, however, 
is necessary with respect to your use 
of pale, delicate colors and of silver 
for printing type matter on white 
paper. While the appearance is ex- 
cellent, we are sure that, especially 
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The mailing cards of this St. Louis advertising typographer invariably emphasize 
points which it seems cannot fail to impress the advertiser and potential customer 


Times,” the green ink used in print- 
ing the type being so little stronger 
in its value than the mottled green 
stock as to make reading so ex- 
tremely difficult that we are sure 
but very few would read the copy 
through. The arrangement is inter- 
esting and effective, as it is also on 
the one headed “Friendship,” which 
would be greatly improved if the 
text were opened out with two- 
point leads and started correspond- 
ingly higher. Crowding of lines and 
a tendency to make display lines too 
weak are the principal faults we find 
with your work. 

C. W. Watton, of Monroe, North 
Carolina.—The work you submit is 
poor, and emphasizes the need for 
studying some good book on design 
as related to typography. Take your 
letterhead, for instance; it is a jum- 
ble, particularly as the result of the 
way the three groups run together. 
One of the causes is the excessive 
size in which the names which ap- 
pear on the right are set. The name 
of the company does not stand out 
enough and is too small in relation 
to the size of the names of the indi- 
viduals and the address, which is 
similarly too large, though the main 
line would be large enough if the 


by artificial light, considerable diffi- 
culty would be experienced in read- 
ing, and this applies particularly to 
the announcement set in a delicate 
italic and printed in silver. The ex- 
cellent and in fact cleverly executed 
linoleum-block illustration used on 
the title pages of two menu folders 
should be given a better chance, al- 
though it obviously should not be 
printed in a strong color. The bor- 
der on the inside pages, printed in 
the same faint tint, is similarly too 
weak. If printed in two tones of 
brown, say on a buff stock, these 
items would have been probably 
equally attractive and undoubtedly 
more satisfactory otherwise. 

C. E. Baker, Huntington, Penn- 
sylvania.—The boys of your print- 
ing class are to be commended for 
the work they do, the various post- 
ers you submit featured by illustra- 
tions printed from linoleum blocks 
cut by the students being particu- 
larly good judged by the standards 
prevailing in schools. Cleverest of 
them are the two posters one of 
which has for copy “It is written 
that a wise man will envy not a 
leader but aim to be one” and the 
other entitled “The Great Clock.” 
The latter would be improved if the 
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Its problems and its methods are 
in the background of history; a 
stepping stone to Better Things. 
With all its evil aspects, 1930 
was. a great teacher. It is for 
us to learn, and profit, and go 
forward. At the worst, we never 
go backward..We merely pause 


for greater strides.. » » » 
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An interesting and impressive use of rule is indicated by this cover-page 
advertisement from May-bs, house-organ of the Herbert C. May Company, 
Houston, Texas. Original is run in black and an olive on terra cotta stock 
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The three blotters reproduced above demonstrate the compelling force of 
brief copy, also that the design and typography of such copy need not be 
formal, dull, and static, as, unfortunately, it usually is. A rich and brilliant 
red was used as the second color on the one which is shown in the center 
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dash under the head were omitted, for since 
the head is set in caps no such mark to distin- 
guish it is necessary, and if the lines were 
spaced a bit farther apart, for which there is 
room. A brighter red would also help, as would 
a richer orange for the circle on the other card. 
We regret that the condensed gothic was used 
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of this booklet, of brilliant red stock in em- 
bossed grain effect, having the type matter 
printed in silver and thermographed, is par- 
ticularly rich-looking and attractive, though 
the lines of the title are a bit close together and 
the bottom line of the page a bit too low; in 
fact the “design” as a whole could have well 
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@ Your success depends on the business you 
develop. 
The goal which you set for yourself — the income 
which you attain or hope to attain — is based on 
your ability to sell. There are thousands of suc- 
cessful agents representing the many fine fire in- 
surance companies in this country. 
a Why have these successful agents become suc- 
J cesses? Isn't it largely because they have become 
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MANUAL 
@ Sales manuals — good ones — have an impor- 
tant place in an agent's selling kit. That is why we 
put so much time, thought, and money in the 
Preparation of our manual, “Insurance Cover- 
ages.” This handy reference book, which our 
agents think is second to none, treats the various 
fire and marine side lines we write crisply but com- 
prehensively. “Insurance Coverages” is a hand- 
somely bound, loose-leaf book, index-tabbed 
throughout with celluloid tabs which facilitate the 
agent's reference work. 
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ADVERTISING 

DEPARTMENT 

@ No matter how large or small an agency may 

_~ _bevitneeds advertising if itis going to show an in- 
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— crease in premium income each year. This is the 














Cover, title, and two representative text pages from a booklet designed by Raymond C. Dreher, who, as well 
as being advertising manager for the Boston Insurance Company, is a talented artist and typographer 


on the card “Character,” featured by a lino- 
leum-block illustration of a column. If a pleas- 
ing roman face had been used this would have 
been exceptionally fine. The type not only is 
ugly but does not harmonize with the archi- 
tectural column which was used. 

MAYER PUBLISHING AND PRINTING CoM- 
PANY, Pittsburgh—Your work is exception- 
ally good in all respects, the typography sane 
and attractive and the presswork clean and 
uniform, though the inking appears a bit pale 
on the text pages of the red-covered booklet 
for the College Club of Pittsburgh. The cover 


been raised half an inch to excellent advantage. 
Where advertisements in such books are ordi- 
narily set in all the type faces the shop pos- 
sesses you have had the good taste and good 
judgment to confine them largely to one series, 
Caslon, by the way, and the appearance of the 
book is therefore of souvenir or keepsake qual- 
ity. Yet the advertisements do the job. Bon 
Vivant for April is well handled, and, except 
for the fact that the rule-and-ornament effect 
below the initial ““H” on the back of the Silver 
Anniversary folder of the Hahn Cleaning Com- 
pany is a bit artificial, we like that item, too. 
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Frank Hucues, of Newark, New Jersey.— 
Except for several things about your folder 
“Every Industry Has a Best” we consider the 
specimens you submit of very good grade. The 
title page of the folder in question is impres- 
sive, interesting, and not unduly ornate. On 
the first inside page, however, the heavy rules 
command too much attention and just about 
stifle the type, which is weakened somewhat 
besides due to the close spacing between the 
lines. The form or contour taken by the ar- 
rangement on this page is awkward, unpleas- 
ing, and ill balanced, due to the greater weight 
and width being at the bottom. Worse yet is 
the following page, which is crowded to the 
point of suffocation, the more regrettably in 
view of the fact that much space is wasted at 
the left and some up and down. The text mass 
should have been set in wider measure, not 
only to permit of ample leading but to obviate 
the ill effect resulting from the fact that the 
width of the group is the same practically as 
the open white space at the left, which makes 
a monotonous effect. An etiect of complexity 
results furthermore from the use of the initial 
“T” made of rules and extending down the 
sides and the brackets alongside the text. 

Rosert F. Morrison, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
—The work you submit is excellent in display 
and arrangement; indeed, you introduce into 
items ordinarily considered unimportant a de- 
gree of artistry and force which is decidedly 
unusual, yet there is none of the eccentric nor 
attempts at novelty such as too many even 
now consider necessary for distinction. The 
fact that your use of a particularly ugly cubis- 
tic type, the only fault we have to find with 
the work, is reserved and infrequent is com- 
mendable. Possibly the best of the good fea- 
tures is the handling of white space, which 
doesn’t mean so much the amount, though 
you are liberal in that respect, as the effective 
and informal distribution of it. Particularly 
commendable in this respect is the ticket for 
the Canada Bread Bowling League banquet. 
We also admire your folder “The Pirate of 
Treasure Island,” which is impressive typo- 
graphically and characterful in that respect, 
and also is printed in unusual and particularly 
attractive and suitable colors. We wish that 
the lines of the text might be opened up with 
two-point leads, but the fault of crowding is 
not serious and is compensated for by the ex- 
cellent features. We wish it were suitable for 
effective reproduction. 

BEN B. Lipsxy, of New York City —While 
not de luxe, the specimens you submit are very 
good examples of the type of work the vari- 
ous occasions demanded. On the whole the 
ads for the Hotel Pennsylvania Daily are bet- 
ter than the folders, cards, etc.; in fact no 
criticism can be made of them. We consider 
the extreme variations in letter-spacing found 
in different lines of the item with the wide 
border printed in gold, which starts “The die- 
titians who trained and graduated under your 
guidance,” are decidedly objectionable, also the 
use of caps throughout, the lines of which, to 
make the best of a bad bargain, ought to be 
spaced farther apart. It is extremely hard to 
read, and evidences the error of setting a large 
amount of copy wholly in caps. A roman ini- 
tial should by all means have been used on 
the second page of the otherwise attractive 
menu for the Oscar King Davis dinner; and on 
this, by the way, the spacing between words 
is often objectionably wide. We feel that on 
the title pages of these menus, of which you 
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are called upon to print many, it would be 
advisable to introduce a line of italic upper 
and lower case now and then, as the consis- 
tent use of caps is at least a bit objectionable 
because the effect is monotonous. Underscor- 
ing the lines of the title page of the folder 
“Société Culinaire Philanthropique” is also 
objectionable; in fact the practice invariably 
seems to have a cheapening effect. 

Bacon & Company, Limitep, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia—In its essential features the folder on 
the third page of which a beautiful four-color 
illustration of gladioli appears is decidedly 
excellent. This means that the picture is ex- 
ceptionally well handled. However, the typo- 
graphical pages are not in keeping. The design 
on the front, while satisfactory as such, is 
quite too small and therefore too unimpor- 
tant-looking to introduce such a fine example 
of process printing as the gladioli illustration. 
The design is furthermore too small in rela- 
tion to the page. Again the lettering, silver on 
light, bright green, is scarcely visible except 
when the page is held at a certain angle. The 
second page facing the print is unbalanced, 
specifically, bottom-heavy, the effect of which 
would be overcome if the group of text were 
raised close to the monogram “B.” Spacing be- 
tween words in this group is notably bad and 
should have suggested some different measure. 
Large type in relatively narrow measures is 
always difficult, and some license in changing 
copy should be given; also, instead of deter- 
mining the measure in advance the words 
should be set with no particular measure in 
mind and tried out in different lengths of lines, 
the most suitable being followed out. 

GeorcE E. Tuompson, Indianapolis.—Con- 
sidered as the work of students of the printing 
class, the booklet “Fire Drill Regulations” is 
indeed commendable; in fact the single fault 
worth mentioning is line-spacing. The cover 
design would be greatly improved by the ad- 
dition of four or six points between the lines 
of type, with the same between the two groups 
and between the last line of type and the rule 
below. About two points more than is indi- 
cated as above should be used between the 
first line and the rule above, because as printed 
there is less space here than at the bottom. 
Generally it is unwise to do what you have 
done in this case—print a line of type in color 
next to a rule in the same color. The title page 
is too strong and should be toned down, the 
bottom group being far too strong in relation 
to the upper one. A rather cheap effect results 
from the use of the rules between the lines of 
the main group, and also a suggestion of clut- 
ter which one should avoid. We appreciate 
the significance of the band of ornament across 
the top and suggesting flame, but question 
whether one not examining the page critically 
will get its meaning. On the whole the page is 
spotty. We regret that the text is so crowded 
and was not spaced out with one-point leads, 
for which there is ample room. The face used, 
having short descenders and hence a small 
shoulder, requires extra leading. 

Hersert Lipsitz, Paterson, New Jersey.— 
It is seldom indeed that effectiveness results 
from the idea of printing a line of type in a 
color, and then printing the same line over it 
in some stronger color and slightly to one side 
to suggest shading, as in the case of the card 
“The Pact of Paris.” The effect too is usually 
cheap, and it is hardly the thing for a piece of 
the kind, which is hurt also by so much of the 
warm color red being in evidence. If the head 
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Stunt typography of this grade is rare indeed; its clever impressiveness must surely suggest the thought of 
unusual ability. The center spread of a striking folder which was used also as an advertisement 


Were printed in just the one color, dark blue, 
the ornaments underneath eliminated (which 
would necessitate certain respacing, as then 
there would be too much under the head), and 
the border run in the blue instead of red, with 
a one-point rule just inside printed in red, the 
effect would be greatly improved. The space to 
be taken up as a result of eliminating the orna- 
ments under the head could be placed partially 
above and below the ornaments more properly 
used at the bottom, although some of it should 
be utilized to increase the top and bottom 
margins, which are too narrow in relation to 
those at the sides. If the rules on the cover of 
the booklet “Printing and Its Development” 


were eliminated and the second line set in 
larger type and made the same length as the 
first, the page would be quite attractive in- 
deed, as would the pages of text if the orna- 
ments used as dashes were not so conspicuous. 

ENRIGHT-FREEL TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri—A very decided lack of 
unity and an associated effect of complexity 
characterize your new letterhead design. There 
are too many units of eye appeal and the orna- 
mentation dominates quite too much. One 
might even say it is disjointed. The best de- 
signs are the simplest, that is, where there is 
a minimum number of parts and where this 
minimum number of parts is closely knit, 














Ben Wiley, Decatur, Illinois 
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: Telephone: HOllywood 5631 
# 6574 HOMEWOOD AVENUE 
a) HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





The business card on the left, by Mr. Wiley, is printed in black and yellow on white paper; the original of 
the other, by Howard G. Sengbush, Hollywood, California, is in deep blue and violet on light blue 
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when the eye is not beckoned first this way 
and then that. Your envelope is less objection- 
able because it is structurally more simple, but 
it is a trifle complex nevertheless because the 
words forming the name of your firm are sepa- 
rated so decidedly in the design. Furthermore 
the effect of the two words “Enright-Freel” as 
arranged slantwise from the lower left to the 
upper right corners of the panel is very bad, 
due to the awkward distribution of the white 
space, which you undoubtedly sensed, as indi- 
cated by the small square ornaments inserted 
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which, furthermore, there are too many. The 
whole design in fact is crowded, but the worst 
fault is the color combination, especially the 
flooding of ink, the “If” being in a dull yel- 
low, the heading and signature in a dull, light 
blue-gray, and the text in a bright green. The 
form having the Christmas Tree silhouette in 
green at the left of the heading could easily 
be made quite presentable. Here the difficulty 
is the crowding of the heading, especially no- 
ticeable since some of the lines are so widely 
letter-spaced. Where the caps appear there is 
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eliminate the old-fashioned and unattractive 
ornaments at the ends, the whole set in a good 
roman instead of Copperplate Gothic, and the 
decorative features printed in delicate colors, 
a very good result might be achieved. The 
blotter “How About This?” is very poor, espe- 
cially because of the use of the extra-condensed 
Cheltenham Bold for the display, it being par- 
ticularly objectionable in the heading, which 
is not only too weak but inconsistent consid- 
ering that space permitted a larger head—in 
two lines of type of regular proportion, upper 
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The Caslon Press, Pittsburgh, strikes a high and pleasant note in unusualness 
with this cover from the latest issue of its always interesting house-organ 


In full size, printed in black and silver on white, this is perhaps the handsomest of 
the covers yet reproduced from the Kable Brothers Company house-organ 





in the other corners of the panel. Again the 
lines, especially the first three, are decidedly 
crowded. Finally, the triangles used outside 
the panel, at the bottom corners, detract from 
rather than add to the effectiveness of the 
form. Compare it with the envelope “Another 
Point in Your Favor,” which is excellent, and 
you will be convinced, we feel sure, that it is 
overdone and not really effective. 

GoLpEN GALLEON Prints, of Pacific Grove, 
California.—It is a pity to see such beautiful 
paper degraded by the character of typogra- 
phy and presswork found on the three an- 
nouncements you submit. The best is the one 
the head of which starts with “If you are 
planning to send out,” but the “If,” hand- 
lettered, the “I” extending all the way down 
the left side of the form, is poorly lettered and 
a bit puzzling. A worse fault is the decided 
crowding of the lines set entirely in caps, of 


three times as much space between the letters 
as between the lines; there ought to be more 
space between lines than between the words. 
The card “To Lovers of the Best in Literature” 
gives the impression of having been set with- 
out thought. Spacing is as bad as the cubistic 
type face used for the display. 

CARMEN Printrnc Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri.—Since you say you “can ask prices 
that cause jobs to go hence,” let us say in good 
spirit that an improvement in the quality of 
your work, which to a large extent could be 
brought about by better and more up-to-date 
type faces than you use, would perhaps do 
more than you imagine toward obtaining the 
business you lose because of price. While there 
is a degree of impressiveness at first glance in 
your business card, it is decidedly overdone, 
and the type matter scarcely has a chance. If 
the first line were full measure, which would 


and lower case—especially if the label at the 
top and the imprint at the bottom were out- 
side the border, as they should be from a de- 
sign standpoint. The use of an extra-condensed 
type where it is plain that space considerations 
did not demand it is an inconsistency that any 
tyro should notice. 

TucKER PrinTING Company, New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio.—It is like old times to be re- 
ceiving specimens from you again; we recall 
when they were quite frequently reproduced 
in this department. There are some excellent 
items in the lot just received, most pleasing, 
all in all, being perhaps the booklet “Fifty 
Years,” which is not only very attractive but 
100 per cent appropriate. Although we do not 
like lines set wholly in italic caps, the Nash 
folder “An Invitation” is just as good work, 
layout of both front and inside being most 
impressive and a wonderful demonstration of 
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the influence that the white space may exert 
toward general effectiveness. Spacing around 
the type matter printed in the blind-embossed 
panel on the cover “Dedication” is too close, 
and what might have been an exceptionally 
fine page is made unsatisfactory. The panel 
should have been about half an inch wider 
and a quarter of an inch deeper. Inside typog- 
raphy is excellent but is handicapped by the 
nature of the yellow used for the second color; 
a richer yellow, inclining toward an orange, 
would have been much better, or a light brown 
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type but not so spaced is also bad. The deco- 
rative features are excellent and the handling 
aside from the head very fine, as are the colors, 
blue and silver on blue. Because you set the 
form in sans-serif type is no reason why you 
should set proper names sans capitals. The 
experience of the publishers of Vanity Fair in 
dropping caps from heads in articles should 
be proof enough that the practice is not favor- 
ably looked upon except by those who would 
be different at any price. Vanity Fair, how- 
ever, continued to use caps to begin impor- 
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SELECT Printinc Company, of New York 
City —You have accomplished a great deal in 
the production of the official book of the Em- 
pire State Building, of which you may well 
feel proud, and we feel confident that with 
copies sent out as samples with the enclosure 
noting its features some good business will 
result. One paragraph from the enclosure in 
connection with the fine appearance of the 
illustration should be particularly influential. 
It reads as follows: “Examination of the pho- 
tographs in the Empire State book will show 
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AS A SALESMAN 


The best salesman we 
know doesn’t try to look nor to talk like anything 
that he isn’t. He isn’t funny. He isn’t slick. He isn’t 
conspicuous. He isn’t unreasonable. There are lots 
of things that he isn’t. But he és a salesman—and 
when he talks, we listen—and when he sells, we 
buy. . . . He’s in business legitimately and he as- 
sumes that we know it. He gets our orders because 
we know that what he says is sincere, and because 
we trust his judgment. 

That’s what direct advertising should be. That's 
what effective advertising is! It is the salesman ia 
peint. It is genuine and sincere and it is never 
ashamed of the fact that it és direct advertising. 

Any cheap piece of gawdiness that tries to horn- 
swoggle its recipients into the belief that it is some- 
thing that it isn’t deserves scant consideration, and 
usually gets it. A good piece of direct advertising 
States its case fairly, attractively, interestingly and 
sincerely. If it does that, it will be effective—if it is 
properly directed. 

It’s a favorite topic of ours that direct advertising 
would be more effective if it were thought of as a 
salesman. Perhaps it’s trite, for all we know. It 
doesn’t matter. We still insist that direct advertising 
would be more effective if it were thought of as a 
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SOMETHING NEW 


Every time the cigars are 
on father, there is something new under the sun. 
Something new appears when milady dresses for 
dinner. There is newness to every motion or sound 
or thought—new not only because it never hap- 
pened before, but because it never happened that 
way before. 

There's nothing new about love, but the whole 
world is new when I fall in love. Books are a Baby- 
lonian custom, but when I write a book, that's a 
different matter. And when I fall in love the way 
my neighbor wishes he could, and when I tell it in 
a book so that he can get an idea of it, then I am 
the great author of modern times. And the silly part 
of it is that after all that help, the poor neighbor 
can't be in love the way I was. He has to be in love 
his own way. 

Isn’t it lucky that we're all different and that 
there's always something new—even though the 
something new is something old in freshened garb? 
That's the thing that keeps advertising going on to 
greater sales. 

**Buy this’’ has been said down through the ages, 
but the right idea, advanced in the most effective 
way and fortified by good printing, typography, 
copy and design can make ‘‘Buy this”’ a brand-new 
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better still. We cannot see that the picture of 
the church printed in the yellow and black is 
enhanced by the second color. In fact we feel 
that the effect would be much better if it were 
printed in black only over a solid panel printed 
in the light brown tone, which we suggest as 
a better color also for the page border. The 
cover of your folder “New Business Letter- 
heads” is excellent and impressive, as are most 
of the letterheads it contains. 

Murr TEcu Print SHop, Pasadena, Califor- 
nia.—What might have been an unusually in- 
teresting and effective item, the announcement 
for the summer camp of the Progressive School, 
is just ordinary because the display at the top 
is so small, interest is lacking as well as punch, 
and the page is bottom-heavy. There is so 
much display in the same size of type, sans- 
serif caps altogether, that there is virtually no 
display, and the lines are entirely too crowded 
besides. Widely letter-spacing one line when 
adjacent lines are in the same size and style of 


phrase! 





Center spread from the Caslon Press publication. On 
the original the type matter is black, the decoration 
at the top gray, the ornaments at the bottom a light 
green, and the rule a dark green. White antique laid 
stock furnishes exactly the right background 


tant words in the text of the magazine, whereas 
you go still farther, for that is where you have 
dropped them, the heads, as already stated, 
being set wholly in caps. Serving as mediums 
of emphasis and in many cases having an effect 
similar to punctuation, the capital characters 
are necessary and not excess baggage, as a few 
have said. Large masses of matter like the 
two groups on the folder “Spring Art Exhibit” 
should never be set entirely in capitals, and 
lines of capitals require more spacing than the 
lower case and should never be set solid. The 
work as a rule indicates a desire to be modern, 
but it is patterned after the pseudo variety 
rather than the genuine article. The best item 
is the folder “Business Education,” which is 
smart and modern even if the type on the title 
page is smaller than it ought to be. 





you how effectively halftones with the finest 
screen are reproduced upon a rough-surfaced 
paper, whereas in letterpress only paper with 
a smooth or coated surface can satisfy the 
requirements of good halftone reproduction. 
Thus the addition of our offset department 
greatly widens the selection of papers appro- 
priate to your printing needs.” The illustra- 
tions are exceptionally well executed, and the 
advantages of the rough paper—an unusually 
good grade, by the way—are quite apparent. 
The cover design, in black, silver, and a sprink- 
ling of yellow on white tipped onto the black 
background, is characterful and impressive 
and yet we feel that the lettering should be 
a bit larger and that a clearer style of letter- 
ing would be equally appropriate. One of the 
stylish new sans serifs would be just about the 
thing, in fact more in keeping with the illus- 
tration of the building than the cubistic style 
employed, and yet the illustration is so striking 
and unique that one can excuse the lettering. 
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_ Printed Pieces for Printers’ Files! 
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Mechanical Equipment 

44 X. Broadside, “Make It Your Most 
Profitable Operation,” by Russell Ernest 
Baum. Pictures and describes Baum fold- 
ers, and shows diagrams of literally fifty- 
seven varieties of folds made with them. 

45 X. Circular, ‘““‘When the Business Does 
Not Come So Easily,” by Brandtjen & 
Kluge, Incorporated. Shows the Kluge and 
the B & K platen-press feeders, and de- 
scribes their advantages. 

47 X. Circular, “Mercantile Addressing 
Machine,” by Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany. Details of the machine which prints 
from type or linotype slugs directly on a 
newspaper margin, wrapper, or envelope. 

48 X. Broadside, “Exclusive Features of 
the Model O Cleveland Folder,” by Dexter 
Folder Company. Pictures this folder and 
cites seven claims of superiority. 

50 X. Broadside, ‘The Model M Cleve- 
land, the Utility Folding Machine,” by the 
Dexter Folder Company. Shows illustra- 
tion of this model and discusses the ma- 
chine’s advantages. 

51 X. Broadside, “Give Your Salesmen 
Something New and Profitable to Sell,” 
by Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. Pre- 
sents illustrations of and information on 
the new Harris 20 by 26 sheet-feed gravure 
press, 20 by 26 flat-bed press, and also the 
20 by 26 offset press. 

52 X. Circular, “The New Heidelberg 
Hi-Speed Automatic Press,” by Heidelberg 
Printing Machinery Corporation. Gives de- 
tailed views demonstrating the advantages 
of this press, including the feature of print - 
ing two pieces of work simultaneously and 
without use of special accessories. 

53 X. Broadside, “There Is Something 
New Under the Sun,” by C. B. Henschel 
Manufacturing Company. Shows exterior 
and interior views of Milwaukee bronzer, 
and cites ten special points of advantage. 

55 X. Circular, “The New Ceylon Rub- 
ber Keyboard Rolls,” by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. Tells of use of Ceylon 
crepe gum for linotype keyboard rolls. 

56 X. Circular, “Three Notable Linotype 
Improvements,” by Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. Describes the new wide auxil- 
iaries, swinging keyboard, and left-hand 
vise-jaw adjustment. 

58 X. Circular, “One Single Movement,” 
by Mergenthaler Linotype Company. De- 
picts the advantages offered by the lino- 
type universal ejector. 

59 X. Circular, “It Used to Be, ‘Let the 
Chips Fall Where They May,’” by Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company. Shows im- 
proved design of linotype knife wiper. 

6o X. Circular, “Every Keyboard Part 
Instantly Accessible,” by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. Discusses the advan- 
tages of the swinging keyboard. 

61 X. Circular, “Maintenance Made Eas- 
ier,’ by Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 





Glance over these titles of cur- 
rent printed matter listed here 
for the guidance of master print- 
ers and of printshop executives. 
They will cost you but five min- 
utes of time and the stamp you 
use. Fill in all the spaces on the 
coupon, mail this to The Inland 
Printer, and your postman will 
bring you the pieces you desire. 
Requests will be honored only 
when the coupon is used and all 
of the coupon spaces are filled in 











Demonstrates how improvements in the 
design have simplified the maintenance of 
the linotype machine. 


Paper; Blotters; Cover Materials 

64X.A broadside, “Progress Sets the 
Pace,” by Butler Paper Company. Speci- 
men of Snowflake folding enamel printed 
in attractive colors. 

66 X. A broadside, “Natoma Semi-dull 
Finish,” by Butler Paper Company. Sam- 
ple of Natoma stock effectively printed in 
black and silver. 

68 X. A broadside, “Fly With Vanity 
Fair,” by the A. M. Collins Manufacturing 
Company. A specimen of new suede-like 
cover stock introduced by this firm. 

69 X. Portfolio, “Interpretative Letter- 
heads on Atlantic Bond,” by Eastern Man- 
ufacturing Company. Contains one dozen 
letterheads each appropriate for a definite 
purpose or style. Excellent reference ma- 
terial for the printer. 

7 X. Folder, “Franklin Satin Bristol,” 
by the Franklin Paper Company. Specimens 
of a smooth-surface bristol stock especially 
appropriate for mailing cards, folders, busi- 
ness cards, programs, etc. 

73 X. Portfolio, “Working Kit of Ham- 
mermill Bristol,” by the Hammermill Pa- 
per Company. Specimens of this stock used 
in actual business forms. Valuable for use 
when soliciting orders of this nature. 

75 X. Folder, “Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” 
by Japan Paper Company. Printed speci- 
men of Leipsic No. 1509, a moldmade Ger- 
man paper imported by this firm. 

76 X. A broadside, “Corsican Dekl-Text 
and Cover Color Appeal,” by the Lee Paper 
Company. Sample of Corsican antique- 
finish stock printed in red, silver, and black. 

77 X. A broadside, “The New Emblem 
Bond,” by Lee Paper Company. Specimen 
of this stock printed in three colors. 

78 X. Broadside, “Are You Cashing In 
on the Season’s Two Best Sellers?” by 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Company. De- 
scribes and shows excerpts from this firm’s 
sample book and its suggestion book. 

80 X. Portfolio, “The Personality Paper 
Pals From Port Huron,” by Port Huron 


Sulphite and Paper Company. The flam- 
boyant title does not do real justice to this 
smart, colorful collection of matched en- 
velopes and letterheads. Good sales mate- 
rial for any printer. 

&1 X. Portfolio, “A Guide to Effective 
Blotters,” by Rochester Paper Company. 
A very fine collection of blotter informa- 
tion and samples which should help the 
aggressive printer to develop a profitable 
blotter business. 

82 X. A broadside, “Brilliant as a Dia- 
mond,” by Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper 
Company. Sample of Ticonderoga Special 
Magazine stock printed in three colors. 

83X. A broadside, “Put This Envelope 
Salesman to Work for You Now,” by the 
United States Envelope Company. Gives 
complete details concerning the U. S. E. 
handbook for the printer’s assistance in 
making envelope sales. 

84 X. Folder, “The New Warren Papers, 
New Cumberland Dull and New Lustro 
Brilliant Dull,” by S. D. Warren Company. 
Printed sample of the last-mentioned paper 
stock. The Warren company is claiming 
remarkable things for these two new pa- 
pers, and printers will want to get this 
specimen and form their own opinions as 
to the printing qualities of these papers. 

86 X. A portfolio, “Worthy Hand and 
Arrows,” by Worthy Paper Company. Of- 
fers about a dozen pleasing and distinctive 
letterheads produced on Worthy papers. 
The combination of fine typography and 
fine stocks makes this group well worth 
having on hand as reference material. 


Type and Typography 

87 X. Booklet, “Tempo Light and Bold,” 
by Ludlow Typograph Company. Shows 
specimens of Tempo composition in sizes 
from eight- up to seventy-two-point. A 
helpful booklet for Ludlow owners. 

88 X. Booklet, “Ludlow Type Faces,” 
by Ludlow Typograph Company. Supple- 
mentary specimen pages showing new type 
faces produced since the Ludlow specimen 
book was brought out. Valuable to owners 
of Ludlow equipment. 

89 X. Booklet, “M & L Handy Refer- 
ence,” by M & L Type Foundry. A con- 
venient vest-pocket list of all monotype, 
linotype, and foundry faces and sizes car- 
ried by the M & L organization. 


Miscellaneous 


o1 X. Folder catalog, by International 
Mailing Tube and Wrapper Company. Be- 
fore you decide that there is no stock 
wrapper available for a certain piece of 
merchandise, send for this catalog. It shows 
at least twenty different styles of tubes and 
wrappers, and the company can make spe- 
cial containers to order. 

92 X. Broadside, “Storck Quality Cuts 
Carried in Stock,” by Storck Art Service. 
Stock cuts for various purposes. 
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Proofroom Features Which Should 
Yield Benefits for the Employer 


[_ByC.AFRAMEY _ [iS 


ing printers the term “a necessary 

evil” fittingly applies to proofread- 
ing and the proofreader; consequently 
any old place in the composing room is 
often considered good enough for him. 
The writer has been one to which the 
above designation has been applied for 
over fifteen years. During that length of 
time as a proofreader he has been thor- 
oughly convinced by experience that the 
attitude of many employers toward the 
long-suffering proofreader is accurately 
summed up in that term. 

Much has been said and written con- 
cerning the improvements made in the 
mechanical branches of the trade, while 
that of proofreading is still numbered 
among the evils to be endured, and hence 
receives little or no consideration at the 
hands of the “boss.” Below are cited a 
few incidents of many experienced by 
the writer in composing rooms, follow- 
ing which a few suggestions concerning 
improvement of proofrooms are given. 

In a large plant in which the writer 
was employed the proofroom was lo- 
cated at the extreme end of the compos- 
ing room. The proofroom was enclosed 
and without ventilation, being far from 
a window, and was about the size of a 
hall bedroom. The reader had to work 
with a hot electric light above his head. 
For a copyholder he was given the ste- 
nographer and office girl, who was fre- 
quently called to the phone, the message 
thus received necessitating a visit to the 
composing room each time. 

Of course the reader was expected to 
be “fast and accurate,” even under such 
conditions. Fast means “‘swift”; accu- 
rate means “free from error.” ‘There 
ain’t no such animal” to which such an 
appellation can be applied, for the com- 
bination implies infallibility. 

In another composing room the writer 
was assigned to a flat-top desk on a large 


[ THE estimation of many employ- 








floor. So decrepit from age was the desk 
as to be almost ready to collapse. Imme- 
diately behind his back was located a 
saw with which metal plates and wood 
blocks were frequently being trimmed. 
These operations made such a noise that 
no reading could be done until the saw- 
ing was completed. 

To the right of the desk all the work 
of opening cases of paper was carried 


























style recommended by the author 
as being convenient for the readers 
and an aid in reducing daily wear 
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A dictionary stand of the general 








on. The ear-piercing noise occasioned by 
drawing a nail from a case, and the ham- 
mering of the nails when closing it for 
shipment, can be imagined only by those 
of similar experience. 

In another busy composing room the 
reader sat in a large open room along- 
side a linotype machine, and so close to 
it that all day long the heat and fumes 
from the hot metal pot and the gas were 
constantly inhaled. 

Other instances of a similar nature 
could be cited, but enough has been said. 
The only way in which a proofreader 
can possibly live up to the requirement 
exacted by the employer is to make his 


surroundings such as will help him in 
meeting the requirements. 

A proofroom should be placed in a 
portion of the composing room where 
daylight is available. It should be en- 
closed in glass section sash from about 
four or five feet from the floor to the 
ceiling with swinging sash at the top for 
opening and closing. A stand about three 
and one-half feet high should be pro- 
vided upon which a dictionary, with the 
covers securely fastened thereon, would 
be ready for instant use. By this arrange- 
ment much time could be saved and the 
usefulness of the dictionary maintained. 
The usual condition of the office diction- 
ary is that of torn or crumpled leaves, 
missing pages, and loosened backs. 

Lockers ought to be provided within 
the enclosed room, as well as a porcelain 
handbowl, towels, and some comfortable 
swivel chairs. A table should be pro- 
vided, and, if it is a publication shop, 
copies of all its publications, and of cur- 
rent magazines, should be kept thereon. 
In this way readers in doubt about points 
of style, etc., could readily find access 
thereto and not waste unnecessary time 
looking through compartments supposed 
to contain copies of such publications, 
and, as is so often the case, not being 
able to find what they want. 

In a large publication house, turning 
out many monthly magazines and em- 
ploying eight readers, much time was 
lost due to absence of proper supervision 
of the work by the head reader. When 
inquiry was made by an editor as to the 
condition of a certain article in one of its 
publications, the head reader, in order 
to furnish the desired information, often 
passed from one reader to another be- 
fore finding the article in question. This 
information could have been instantly 
given with the use of a simple method, 
such as a memorandum sheet on which 
the title of the article and the name of 
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the reader could be written by the head 
reader as it was sent from the compos- 
ing room. It seems strange to the writer 
that the typographical unions in large 
cities, while insisting upon the mainte- 
nance of proper sanitary conditions in 
the composing room, fail to notice the 
things described above and still existing 
in far too many proofrooms. 

Even where the proofreader’s work- 
ing conditions are not ideal he can im- 
prove them by use of a portable board. 
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plussed at times as to the proper spelling 
of certain words. Instead of leaving his 
desk to consult the dictionary the reader 
simply consults the list before him, upon 
which he has previously, from time to 
time, written the words the proper spell- 
ings of which have troubled him. This 
sheet is covered with glass which slides 
into the grooves on each side of the 
board. The glass is easily removed, when 
additional words are to be inscribed, by 
detaching the strip () at the foot of 
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Though the idea of a portable board for use by proofreaders is in no sense new, the author’s version of an 
efficient board, as shown, goes well beyond the usual board seen in proofrooms in scope and helpfulness. 
(But please don’t blame Mr. Frailey for the draftsman’s misspellings—he feels as you do about that!) 


The idea is not new—many plants have 
furnished proofreaders’ boards for years 
—hbut the one described herewith is so 
complete as to be worth your considera- 
tion as a means of facilitating your work. 

The board is 9 by 14 inches, and is 
hinged (N, N, Fig. 1) toa frame or tray 
(Fig. 2). On its under side is a hinged 
support (A, Fig. 1) which engages nar- 
row strips of wood on the bottom of the 
tray (E, F, G) by which the board can 
be adjusted to several angles. When de- 
sired the hinged support can be folded 
up to the under side of the board, per- 
mitting of its being closed up at night 
and securely fastened in the manner in- 
dicated in Fig. 4. 

Across the face of the board is an elas- 
tic band (K) which holds the proof very 
lightly, so that it can be easily moved a 
line at a time as required. 

The board has upon its top a ruled 
sheet divided into columns alphabeti- 
cally arranged. All readers become non- 


the board which is secured thereto by 
the hooks shown in Fig. 4. 

At the foot of the board provision is 
made for separate monthly calendars so 
placed as to permit of their being prop- 
erly arranged from month to month by 
simply dropping out one and moving the 
others forward in proper order. 

The tray (Fig. 2) can be subdivided 
otherwise than as indicated. Here can 
be kept a small dictionary, a magnifying 
glass, foot rule, type gage, metal clips, 
and a pin cushion. The metal clips, in- 
stead of being thrown together in a box, 
thus becoming entangled, as is usually 
the case, are so arranged upon an up- 
right strip in one of the compartments 
as to make each one instantly available. 
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It is every man’s business to know his. 


business, and if he does not know his 
business he hasn’t any business to be in 
his business.—Julius Doerner. 
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Why Printing-Plant Profits 
Are So Negligible 

Six reasons why printing-plant prof- 
its are so small were suggested by John 
Clyde Oswald, managing director of the 
New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, in a recent bulletin. 

The first reason, he said, is mistakes 
in estimating—miscalculations, or the 
omission of certain items of cost, or both. 
He recommended use of a standard esti- 
mate form so that the estimator would 
be reminded of every item of cost. 

Misunderstandings and failure to se- 
cure complete details comprise the sec- 
ond reason. The firm’s success must be 
based on satisfied customers, and cus- 
tomers are satisfied only when every de- 
tail of their work is as they want it. But 
a patron who is satisfied never objects 
to a price which includes a reasonable 
and just profit for the printer. 

The third reason is undue concessions. 
Changes of copy without charge, press 
proofs on a small order, adjustments on 
the bill after the work is completed— 
such concessions may eat up much and 
sometimes all of the profit. 

Plant inefficiency is the fourth reason. 
Production performance should accord 
with production standards used when 
estimating the work. An extra half-hour 
in the composing room, an extra thirty 
minutes for press time, cut into the profit 
to an amazing degree. 

Ignorance of costs stands as the fifth 
reason. So much of the estimated profit 
added to guessed-at cost is dissipated 
for the reason that the cost rates are ac- 
tually higher than the rates which were 
used in estimating. It has been stated 
that where costs are unknown they are 
invariably 10 to 20 per cent higher than 
costs obtaining in plants which have an 
efficient cost-system control. 

Loose credits comprise the final rea- 
son. Firms which are hard pressed for 
profitable business often display a ten- 
dency to take work and trust to luck to 
collect for it. Loose credits generally re- 
sult in heavy accounts receivable, and 
under conditions of tight capitalization 
money must be borrowed. This means 
interest expense, impairment of credit, 
or various business ills of far-reaching 
effect upon a printing firm’s reputation. 
Watch these various danger spots when 
making estimates and prevent loss. 
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The Only Reliable Gage of a Private 
Plant Is a Good Cost System 
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MANUFACTURER wants to know 
A how to go about it to find out 
whether he is saving money by 
the operation of a private printing plant, 
or whether he is losing. The writer can 
think of only one infallible method of 
getting this information. It comprises, 
to begin with, the installation of a re- 
liable cost system, preferably the cost 
system in use in the offices of most of the 
printers who operate cost systems, and 
known generally as the standard cost- 
finding system. To guard against errors 
in calculations and leaks between the 
printing plant and the main business of 
the concern, this cost system must be 
made to interlock with the general book- 
keeping of the firm. 

Care should be exercised that nothing 
be overlooked in the cost calculations. 
The printing plant must be treated in 
exactly the same manner as if it were 
owned by outsiders. While it must be 
given fair treatment, it must not be 
favored in any way. It must be charged 
with every service and with all supplies 
that it receives from other departments 
of that particular business. 

Whether those who have charge of 
the cost accounting of the concern be- 
lieve that interest is part of the cost of 
production, or whether their opinion is 
to the contrary—whether or not they 
make a charge for interest in figuring 
costs for other departments—interest 
on the investment must be charged when 
figuring costs in the printing plant, for 
when the concern spent money installing 
the printing plant it either borrowed the 
funds and paid interest on them or took 
them out of the business, which, if suc- 
cessful, should be able to earn far more 
than interest on the money. Whichever 
might be the case, the printing plant is 
not making a profit unless it earns more 
than just interest on the investment, for 
which reason interest must be consid- 








ered as a part of the expense of operat- 
ing the private printing plant. 

The standard depreciation rates (25 
per cent a year on the type and 10 per 
cent a year on the other equipment) 
should be used, even though the private 
plant, because it is likely to be idle for a 
greater part of the time, may not wear 





Don’t think, upon considering 
the title of this article, that The 
Inland Printer has developed a 
sudden fondness for the private 
printing plant. Its chief objec- 
tive now, as in the past, is to aid 
the commercial plant, and this 
article advocates the test under 
which most private plants will 
fail to qualify. Recommend this 
measuring stick to the private- 
plant owner—it may bring you 
his thanks and his orders! 











out its equipment quite as rapidly as 
does a commercial printing plant. The 
equipment not only wears out, but be- 
comes obsolete because of the improve- 
ments that make possible production at 
a lower cost, or becomes useless because 
there is a change in the class of work 
required. Both contingencies will have 
their effect regardless of whether the 
equipment is used eight hours a day, or 
eight hours a month, or not at all. The 
losses which they cause are called ob- 
solescence and supersession. The charge 
made for “depreciation” in cost account- 
ing is presumed to be ample to cover 
the losses on account of obsolescence 
and supersession, and so must be more 
than the loss caused by wear and tear. 
Rent, insurance, taxes, light, power, 
heat, gas, water, etc., cost money and 
must never be forgotten. The printing 
plant must, furthermore, be charged up 
with an equitable share of all office and 


general expenses of the business. To 
hold that there will be no more of these 
expenses than there would be if there 
were no printing plant is just as absurd 
as to hold that if any department of the 
business were enlarged that would not 
increase office and general expenses. If 
the latter were true, then the business 
could gradually be doubled and trebled 
by enlargement of the departments, and 
still there would be no increase in office 
and general expenses. The addition of a 
printing department will mean an in- 
crease in office and general expenses— 
and it will mean it all the more because 
printing is something with which the 
organization is not familiar. 

Once a reliable cost-finding system 
has been installed, so that it is possible 
to ascertain the cost of every order pro- 
duced, a price should be asked from at 
least one reliable outside printer upon 
every piece of work to be printed, and 
an estimate of the cost of producing 
this order in the private printing plant 
should be asked for at the same time. 
The work should then be given to which- 
ever of the two quotes the lower price. 
Whenever the private plant is given the 
work, the cost sheet of the completed 
order should prove that it actually did 
not cost more than the price which was 
quoted by some outside printer, and the 
interlocking cost system and bookkeep- 
ing should prove that the cost figures 
have neither been juggled nor made un- 
reliable because of errors and omissions. 
If after a tryout of a sufficient length of 
time, let us say a year, it is found that 
the private plant is not able to do work 
for less money than commercial printers 
will do it, then the plant should be dis- 
continued; also, the equipment should 
be sold as soon as possible, for it will 
not grow more valuable with age. 

Private planis usually do quite a lit- 
tle printing from standing forms. This 
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should be given consideration when ask- 
ing for prices from outside printers. The 
commercial printer can set up and keep 
standing forms for just as little money 
as it costs the private plant to do this, 
and he can buy electrotypes or stereo- 
types at just as low a price. If he has 
assurance of repeat orders he will keep 
forms standing or have them electro- 
typed or stereotyped, and let custom- 
ers have the benefit of the saving. But 
he cannot be expected to set up and to 
print a form at the same price for which 
the private plant would produce it from 
a form which it does not have to set up 
because the type has been kept standing 
or the form has been electrotyped. 

Other facts must be kept in mind. On 
the average the work of the commercial 
printing plant is superior to that of pri- 
vate plants, because the equipment of 
the latter is usually more limited. Some 
commercial printer will always be will- 
ing to produce rush work in just as short 
a time as will a private printing plant 
when the latter is commanded to side- 
track everything else and get out that 
rush order. The commercial printer may 
charge more for doing it on short no- 
tice, for even though from the cost sheet 
the rush order does not seem to have 
cost more, it has disrupted the routine 
in the plant and thereby increased the 
cost of a number of other pieces of work 
—and it will do just the same thing in 
the private printing plants. 

There are many reasons why more 
than likely it will cost more to produce 
work in private printing plants than in 
the commercial printing plants. One of 
these is that private plants need not con- 
tinually fight against an army of com- 
petitors as must commercial plants, and 
so are not forced to make unrelenting 
efforts to keep down costs. Another is 
that a private printing plant seldom has 
the varied equipment and efficient or- 
ganization of workmen necessary to pro- 
duce work most economically; or, if it 
actually has both the equipment and 
the workmen, it cannot keep them busy 
so great a percentage of time, because 
it does not have the number and variety 
of customers necessary to equalize the 
flow of work—and idle men and equip- 
ment increase the expense. And another 
reason is that the private plant is likely 
to pay more for much of its supplies 
than does the commercial printer, both 
because the commercial printer prob- 
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ably buys in larger quantities and be- 
cause many supply houses are likely to 
favor the commercial plants. The own- 
ers of the supply houses know on which 
side their bread is buttered. While com- 
petition compels them to sell to whoso- 
ever has the money with which to pay, 
they can generally be depended upon 
to give commercial plants the advantage 
whenever the occasion requires a choice 
between them and the private plants. 
Why will an otherwise very shrewd 
business man—perhaps a manufacturer 
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whose dreams are of consolidation and 
mass production to bring down costs, 
and who would scoff at the person who 
would attempt to turn out the product 
of his own factory on a small scale with 
the expectation of saving money—listen 
to and believe the fairy tales told him 
about the-fat profits a few printers (who 
may be lying awake nights, worrying 
about how they are going to raise the 
payment the paper dealer is demanding 
on an account that is in part six months 
past due) are making on the printing 
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The Pen 
PRINTING NEEDS EXPLAINING—Its 


purpose must be told in convincing words. 
Few buyers of printing are told the truth 
concerning the function of type, paper, and 
ink. The printer who studies his customers’ 
problems, who considers a creative service 
more important than rapid production at 
the lowest price, and who converts printed 
matter into printed salesmanship—this man 
has a story to tell the world. He has real- 
ized the purpose of printing. {Let him use 
the pen of a ready writer, and in language 
understood by the people explain how prof- 
itable printing is produced. Let him do this 
continually and with versatility, using all 
his resources, and he will discover more 
customers, less competition, fewer esti- 
mates, and more orders; for all printers can 
print, but few can se// a printing service. 


Use the Writer 





The Pencil 
PRINTING NEEDS ARRANGING—for 


it must be given Expression before it can 
create an impression. It must be fashioned 
to attract favorable attention from the read- 
ers to whom it is addressed. It should not 
be a mere assembly of type and blocks, but 
a piece of printing alive in its meaning, 
permeated with the atmosphere of its sub- 
ject. {Such printing begins with a pencil, 
for the layout is the master printer’s shop 
window, enabling the buyer to see at first 
sight the real value for his money. And the 
window-dresser is the typographer—a man 
who combines salesmanship with artistry 
and technical knowledge. The wise printer 
will employ this man to dress his window 
—to arrange his printing and attract new 
customers, to create ideas and secure more 
business to keep the presses turning. 


Use the Typographer 


Here and in the first column of the next page are found the interesting text and striking illustrations from 
the second, third, and fourth pages of an impressive four-page supplement to the March, 1931, issue of the 
Member's Circular, which is the official publication of the master printers’ organization of Great Britain 
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orders which he places? And he is so 
ready to believe that he can make these 
fat profits for himself by installing a 
one-horse printshop in his basement, or 
in an out-of-the-way corner of his ware- 
house—to be managed by the gentle- 
man who is telling the tale, of course! 
Usually the one who is telling such a 
fairy tale confidently believes the state- 
ments he makes. But the savings he sees 
in his imagination do not often mate- 
rialize—and therein his opportunity for 
the aggressive type of printer! 


PRINTING 


The Brush 


PRINTING NEEDS ILLUSTRATING— 
It requires the hand of the artist to impart 
Color and Contrast, and give Life to the 
message. A strong illustration dominates 
the space, helping the type to tell its story 
quickly and easily. It impresses the eye; it 
convinces the mind. The artist is a vital asset 
—the brain behind the brush can bring busi- 
ness through its own Individuality. Every 
artist has his own treatment and his own 
expression on paper. § Consider, then, the 
Magnets of Printing—the Pen, the Pencil, 
and the Brush. They are the Lodestones 
that draw the fleeting eye to the Printed 
Page. They are within the province of every 
printer to possess. THEY ARE AS VITAL 
TO THE BUILDING OF A BUSINESS AS 
THE PULSING POWER THAT DRIVES 
THE WHEELS OF PRINTING PRESSES 


Use the Artist 
SRI RE? AE 


The original 7 by 94 pages, more effectively laid out 
than space here permits and printed in a strong red 
and black on goldenrod paper, are indeed striking 
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Word-Division Is a Perennial 
Problem for Proofreaders 


Instalment IT 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


ONTINUING our discussion of word- 
division, turn to Rule I of the code 
presented years ago (in 1897) by my 
father, F. Horace Teall, who for so many 
years wrote unfailingly, month after 
month, for THE INLAND PRINTER upon 
the printer’s and proofreader’s problems 
of spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
and the like. Rule II was taken as our 
starting point because it happened to 
furnish the answer to a reader’s query. 
That rule is: “Two consonants sepa- 
rately pronounced belong in different 
syllables.” Rule I is based on an excep- 
tion to the general principle that ety- 
mology is not the guide in word-division. 
It reads like this: “In dividing before 
one of the Anglo-Saxon suffixes, ed, ing, 
er, do not take over a consonant with 
the suffix, even where the preceding 
vowel is long, unless a final consonant 
is doubled.” 

Write “the butcher, the bak-er, the 
candlestick mak-er,” not “ba-ker,” “ma- 
ker”; although the two latter divisions 
would be justified if pronunciation were 
the sole guide. Divide “swell-ing,” “roll- 
ing,’ but “scan-ning,” “tip-ping.” In 
“dwelling” the two “1’’s are in the root 
syllable; in “running” we have a single 
consonant in the root word doubled in 
addition of the suffix. 

The note about the long vowel pre- 
ceding the break is due to the fact that 
some folks would say that the break 
after the vowel misleads as to pronun- 
ciation; that “‘bak-er” suggests the pro- 
nunciation “back-er,’ because “bak” 
simply can’t, by itself, be thought of as 
long-voweled. But it is better to place 
“speak-ing” and “bak-ing” in the same 
class, syllabically, than to differentiate 
between “speak-ing” and “ba-king” on 
account of looks. The gain in uniform- 
ity is not expensive at the price of risk- 
ing the readers’ possible confusion over 
the short syllable “bak-” happening to 
come at the end of a line. 

In 1897 the dictionaries varied exten- 
sively in their rulings on the division of 
words. They are now much more uni- 
form. These divisions are given by all 


three of the Big Leaguers—Webster, 
Standard, and Century: 


exact-ing __lat-er predominat-ing 


run-ning  baptiz-er  skat-er 
tan-ner rela-tor ston-ing 
stab-ber __ hat-ter contrac-tor 
ena-bling _ hot-ter conjunc-tive 
bak-er assum-ing 


Webster and Standard give “danc- 
er,” “entranc-ing,” “cring-ing,” “engag- 
ing’; but the Century ruling calls for 
“dan-cing,” “entran-cing,” ‘“‘crin-ging,” 
“enga-ging.” Webster and the Standard 
give divisions on all words of more than 
one syllable; the Century indicates syl- 
labication only in entries. 

From the printer’s point of view it is 
desirable to follow a system which re- 
duces exceptional forms to a minimum. 
In words like “dancer” and “cringing,” 
it is true that the “c” and “g”’ have rela- 
tion to the following ‘“e.” Their hard- 
ness or softness of sound is frequently 
determined by the following vowel. But 
not always. “G” before “i,” for exam- 
ple, is soft in “gin” but hard in “begin.” 
How much simpler to say, as F. Horace 
Teall (whose rules as to division are 
being discussed in this series of articles) 
did in his book “Punctuation,” that ety- 
mology shall be observed in this very 
large group of words, those ending in 
the Anglo-Saxon suffixes ; ; 


“ 


ed,” “er,” 
“ing,” rather than to make exceptions 
for words like “dancer” and “cringing.” 

This is a mighty difficult subject— 
make no mistake about that! If on one 
page of print you find “sting-y” and 
“stin-gy,” you know right away that the 
one means “like a sting” and the other 
means “mean.” This is a little fantastic, 
but it illustrates possibilities that con- 
front the student of word-division. If 
the present participle of “singe” did not 
retain its “e,” “sing-ing” and “sin-ging” 
would be needed. 

F. Horace Teall put it up neatly (and 
to my mind quite conclusively) when he 
wrote: “The whole matter is one merely 
of conventionality, and in the words af- 
fected there is no possibility of mislead- 
ing; therefore it seems better to secure 
absolute simplicity and also uniformity 
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by assuming that everyone understands 
that, the part of a word at the end of a 
line represents a primitive word in its 
entirety, as if the final vowel were re- 
tained.” In other words, this is the one 
group of words in which it is both rea- 
sonable and customary to pass up the 
etymology factor and divide according 
to the suggestions dictated to us by our 
simple common sense. 

In earlier editions the dictionaries ex- 
hibited an inclination to regard “able,” 
“ive,” and “or” as English suffixes com- 
parable to “er” and “ing,” but nowadays 
practice has settled quite uniformly on 
the principle of division by sound. The 
older Webster gave ‘“ac-tor” but “con- 
tract-or,” and the Standard gave “con- 
junc-tive” and “disjunct-ive.” Under 
such rulings, the writer, compositor, and 
proofreader had to follow blindly, and it 
was necessary to know style on each 
separate word. The latest Webster and 
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Standard adopt uniform division: “ac- 


tor” and “contrac-tor,” “conjunc-tive” 
and “disjunc-tive.” These divisions will 
receive more extensive notice when we 
are discussing Rule VI. 

In division of words we come smack 
up against the necessity of an under- 
standing on style for every printshop. 
There must be system, else the shop’s 
product will be unsatisfactory and also 
costly in its attainment. It does not mat- 
ter a great deal to the “ordinary” reader 
whether the printed page is or is not en- 
tirely free from inconsistencies, real or 
fancied; but the standard by which the 
work must be gaged is a sterner one— 
the standard of the truly critical. It is a 
great gain to the printshop if the work 
can be done smoothly and easily, with a 
minimum of hairsplitting. And therefore 
simplicity of system is valuable, in terms 
of cash as well as in satisfaction of in- 
dustrial pride achieved. 
















I didrit know you 
permit smoking [, 
\ during working hours 
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Oh, that's permissible. 
But those nasty 
cidar-ettes are not 
allowed ——--—-! 



























“In the Days That Wuz” —The Old Fossil 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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In the older Webster (the Interna- 
tional, predecessor of the New Interna- 
tional) there was actually a distinction 
between “baptiz-ing” and “exerci-sing,” 
on the ground that a slight difference in 
accent was enough to justify such mi- 
nute differentiation. That might do for 
scholars who have plenty of time for 
“fine points,” but it’s much too delicate 
for the average commercial printshop. 
We are, it seems apparent, getting con- 
siderably wiser as we grow older! 
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Paris Public Snubs Modernistic 
Monstrosities, Says Liberty 
Progress of the freakish expressions 
of modern art is of direct interest to the 
printer, for he has had to decide for or 
against the use of typography and art- 
work of this nature in his own plant. An 
article in a recent issue of Liberty com- 
ments informingly upon what is hap- 
pening to modern art in Paris, thus: 


Some of the most hideous objects ever cre- 
ated by human artifice have been on sale for 
quite a number of years in the Paris shops. 
“Modern art” has been the term used to desig- 
nate these monstrosities. Pictures of frenzied 
geometry tangled with grotesque, livid faces 
have been hanging on nightmare walls above 
wild, weird-shaped armchairs in which only 
a double-jointed robot could be comfortable. 
And the printed materials which were em- 
ployed for hangings and for coverings—what 
Welsh-rabbit dreams they have been! 

Have been! That is the interesting point. 
For all this ultramodern art business has now 
suddenly been scrapped by several of the larg- 
est stores in Paris. The public, say the directors 
of these stores, has simply snubbed modern art 
right off the market. This struck me as inter- 
esting from the American angle, because, while 
the demand for modernistic art has been for 
some time on the wane in France, over here it 
seems to be a growing fashion. The director of 
a famous Paris department store has recently 
thrown out his entire stock of modernistic fur- 
nishings. In explaining, he went to the root of 
the matter in the following manner: 

“Modern art never has been sincere,” he 
said. “It was produced, for the most part, by 
artists who wouldn’t take the trouble to learn 
how to draw, and by designers who didn’t 
know the fundamental rules of design. They 
got away with murder.” 

A great many people there are who will 
always run after anything that is exaggerated 
and “new.” But in the end such things find no 
permanent place in a sane home. Simple lines 
and good woods in furniture, harmonious de- 
signs and colors in fabrics and ceramics—these 
are the only really satisfying house furnishings 
to have around. Ugly as were a great many of 
the china ornaments of our grandmothers’ day, 
I don’t think any of them-were really as hid- 
eous as is some of the “decorative” glass of 
today. Looking-glass animals, and giraffes espe- 
cially, are my pet abomination. Some day I'll 
buy a dozen of them—and break their necks. 
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By EUGENE ST.JOHN 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and will 


S be answered promptly by mail when a self-addressed stamped envelope 1s enclosed 
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Ticket Printing 


We were expected to print fifty sets of the 
enclosed tickets, but found it too difficult. I 
have a notion that this is a highly specialized 
branch of the trade, but would like to know 
how this work is handled. The specifications 
are: 1,564 seats, about evenly divided between 
main floor and balcony; the rows to be let- 
tered A, B, C, etc., instead of numbered; the 
sections to be L, R, and C for left, right, and 
center. The rows contain seats numbered 1 to 
16, 1 to 14, and some 1 to 9, but mostly 1 to 14. 


This is a specialty, and of course the 
ticket printer has his schemes and the 
further advantage of grouping such or- 
ders. You can do the work at a moderate 
cost by having seven electros made so 
that you can print eight up. Figure how 
many rows of 16 seats and cut enough 
sheets 334 by 24 inches in size; cut 
enough sheets 334 by 21 inches for the 
14, and 334 by 13% for the 9-seat rows. 
Divide these sheets as needed between 
“main floor” and “balcony” and print, 
at the same time dividing the two above- 
given divisions into the three sections 
left, right, and center, and printing. 
Nothing remains to be done except di- 
vide the sections into rows and seats. 
First arrange the row letters A to H (or 
as many as needed) horizontally and 
print; next arrange the seat numbers 1 
to 16 horizontally and print; use a fris- 
ket and cut out packing as required to 
print numbers 1 to 14; proceed in the 
same way to print numbers 1 to 9. 





Rich, Snappy Black on Tint Base 

We are experiencing difficulty in getting a 
good, snappy black appearance in printing on 
a tint base without slipsheeting. Also, the de- 
sired effect in the richness of a black color we 
have been unable to achieve through use of 
transparent ink. If we use a dull-set black we 
are relieved from all slipsheeting, but the ap- 
pearance is dead and not desirable. Can you 
suggest any means whereby we can run black 
over color or on a tint without slipsheeting ? 
We will be glad to have your comments. 


A special halftone black—by some 
called “cover” and by others “agitator” 
halftone black—will meet your require- 


ments. This ink contains the extra pig- 
ment and has the necessary body, but 
works like a “short” ink in the fountain 
and so must be pushed down with the 
spatula or agitated mechanically. The 
mechanical agitator is regular equip- 
ment in many large plants, and you will 
find it very helpful on this sort of work 
and valuable on all work requiring the 
use of the fountain. 


Press for Very Small Forms 
I would like to improve the service and 
margin of profit on my cardwork, which is 
considerable. I have an opportunity to buy a 
fast card press at a bargain; but will it handle 
gummed paper and a form with four number- 
ing machines? Thanks for your help. 


The card press is just what its name 
implies, and aside from printing of cards 
it has no usefulness. Advise that you get 
an automatically fed platen with the ca- 
pacity for a wider range of cards, pa- 
pers, and other fabrics than could be 
handled on a regular card press. 





Print in Aluminum Ink 


I am sending a sample of aluminum-ink 
work clipped from a popular magazine, and 
which I presume was printed on a web press 
with aluminum ink and not put through a 
bronzing machine. Can you tell me how the 
good shine is obtained ? I seem to do very well 
with gold ink, but am quite unable to equal 
this sample with aluminum ink. 


The aluminum ink must be suited to 
the paper used and all conditions must 
be as nearly ideal as possible: good, live 
rollers, neither hard nor soft, having ut- 
most tack and set to a nicety; uniform, 
correct atmospheric conditions; ink agi- 
tator in the fountain, etc. The sample 
was probably printed on a sheet-feed 
rotary. Under ideal conditions and with 
a uniform paper this sample may be pro- 
duced in a single impression. When the 
desired effect is not obtained in one im- 
pression, a second impression is printed 
over the first, in which case the first 
print is inked scantily and the second 
is handled with more color. 


Metallic Inks 


I would like to know how a leading popular 
magazine secures such marvelous effects in the 
use of metallic inks—for instance, bronze ink 
over a light green tint, and aluminum ink laid 
directly on the paper. We understand that this 
printing is done on presses. We have 
been told that, to secure the best results, sizing 
should be applied to the sheet before laying on 
the metallic ink. Some of our customers re- 
cently have asked about printing these metal- 
lic inks on our rotary presses. We have ordi- 
nary magazine presses printing from curved 
plates with an auxiliary color cylinder on each 
press, so our capacity is two colors on each 
press. While we have secured satisfactory re- 
sults with metallic inks on covers, we do not 
know what to expect on the ordinary grade of 
magazine book paper commonly used on ro- 
tary presses. Our records show aluminum ink 
costs approximately $0.025 a thousand square 
inches of solid coverage; bronze ink, $0.065. 


The popular magazine referred to has 
its own paper mill and controls a mod- 
ern ink plant, and its other facilities are 
the world’s best. Under such conditions 
after long experiment just the right ink 
for its paper, which is kept as nearly 
uniform as is humanly possible, has been 
developed. But the specimens you al- 
lude to are within the reach of any up- 
to-date printshop. Bronze ink over the 
light green tint is just bronze ink over 
a base size. The aluminum print is two 
impressions in aluminum ink, the first 
somewhat lighter than the second. The 
foregoing two methods are regular prac- 
tice on other than coated paper. The 
printing could have been done (and it 
probably was) on rotary presses other 
than the make you mentioned, as this 
magazine is not entirely printed on that 
make—far from it. Using your regular 
magazine rotary press with the auxiliary 
cylinder you can print metallic inks on 
magazine super paper in two impres- 
sions, either ink over base size or two 
impressions of the ink. The inkmakers 
advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER 
can supply the inks. Your cost of alumi- 
num ink is about right, but the cost 
quoted for bronze ink is somewhat high. 
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Wants Criticism 

Have had many compliments on the reprint 
of process-color work which was printed in 
THE INLAND PRINTER some time ago, but I 
would like to know if I could have done better. 
Our manager had me run the red under color 
so that the face of the girl would not be as rosy 
as it was when first printed. 

Your print is very good, and you of 
course cannot be criticized for the man- 
ager’s unconventional treatment of the 
red. Aside from the face this picture 
needs all the red. It would be better to 
run the red full color and tone down the 
red in the face by resorting to handwork 


on the plates if desirable. 


Ink for Linen Tracing Cloth 

Can you tell me what ink to use for print- 
ing the usual titles and borders on architects’ 
linen tracing cloth? It should be black, of 
course, and should dry on either the coated or 
the uncoated side of the sheet with a perma- 
nency that will withstand cleaning afterward 
with a chamois cloth saturated with benzin. 


For printing on linen a fast-, hard- 
drying cover black answers well, but 
some tracing cloths are coated with ma- 
terials on which ink cannot be made to 
dry. Submit sample of the tracing cloth 
for your inkmaker’s guidance. 


Hard-drying Ink Needed 
Aiter the customer had carried the enclosed 
print in his pocket for some time the ink on 
the solid rubbed off. Why does it rub off ? 


A print of regular halftone ink on a 
coated paper will stand little friction 
without rubbing off. A hard-drying ink 
will stand more, and if the print is var- 
nished or lacquered it is still further 
protected; but even varnish wears. 


Printing on Cellophane 

Can you give us information about printing 
on cellophane paper ? This paper is used exten- 
sively for wrappers, and we want to learn how 
it is done. Is special machinery necessary, and 
is it printed from a roll or on flat-bed presses ? 

Strictly speaking, cellophane is not 
paper but a competing product princi- 
pally used for wraps. It is not generally 
handled by paper dealers. While some 
printing on cellophane is done on flat- 
bed presses, it is most economically 
printed on roll-feed presses. 


Spotty Print of Solid 

On the enclosed print we had trouble with 
only one cut, which persisted in giving a spotty 
effect in spite of all that we could do. How 
may this be prevented ? 

The solid cut needs more impression 
for cleanly transferring all of the ink to 
the paper at impression. Having insuffi- 
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cient squeeze the ink will gather on the 
solid, and the picking and specks result. 
Too much ink is coming off of the ink 
plate at this spot. This may be due to 
the set of your fountain screw, or the 
vibrator may not be in sufficient contact 
with composition rollers. 


Best Printing Surface 


For a long time we have been trying to 
gather information on the approximate com- 
parative life of various printing surfaces, with 
very little success. Can you take the following 
list of printing surfaces and arrange them in 
the order of durability, also indicating the ap- 
proximate number of impressions to be ex- 
pected from each, and indicating the type of 
printing surfaces ideal to obtain that number 
of impressions: zinc etching, copper halftone, 
ordinary electrotype, nickeled electro, mono- 
type, linotype, foundry type, linoleum blocks, 
wood cuts, aluminotypes, and stereotypes. This 
list is for flat-bed presswork. We do not expect 
this information can be tabulated accurately. 
We understand of course that the makeready, 
packing, mechanical ability, condition of the 
equipment, ink, paper, and other conditions 
may vary the impressions fifty to a hundred 
thousand impressions one way or the other 
from the ideal product, but we have no figures 
at all on this matter. 


The conditions under which the print- 
ing surface is used have such tremen- 
dous influence that figures are of little 
value. Probably it is more helpful to 
arrange the several surfaces in the order 
of hardness. Nickel electros, zinc etch- 
ings, and copper halftones have yielded 
over a million impressions. Composing- 
machine slugs have yielded 200,000* 
impressions, and monotype and foundry 
type still more. Stereotypes wear about 
as well as slugs. Wood and linoleum can- 
not be expected to wear like metal. 

Recent experiments have shown chro- 
mium to be the best-wearing printing 
surface. For some years our currency 
and stamps have been reproduced from 
chromium-faced plates. More recently 
experiments have been made with chro- 
mium-plated stereotypes and electro- 
types in one large commercial-printing 
plant. A year’s trial has shown that the 
chromium is so hard that the point at 
which it breaks down has not yet been 
determined. Chromium-plated electros, 
after 1,800,000 impressions, appeared as 
good as new, and with absolutely no re- 
pairs or refinishing. The regular nickel- 
faced electros were greatly outclassed, 
and, as chromium will print better than 
nickel, the latter will probably soon be 
considered quite out of date. 


*A recent Chicago run showed 300,000 excellent 
impressions from linotype slugs on one order.—EDITOR. 
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Celluloid Golf Tabs 


We are enclosing the celluloid portion of 
our golf tab on which scores may be noted 
and erased for future use. The printing is also 
rubbed off when the scores are erased with the 
rubber eraser. We have been informed that an 
ink is obtainable with absorbing characteris- 
tics. If this information is correct, where may 
such ink be obtained ? 


Suggest that you take this problem to 
(name on request). Ordinarily ink to 
withstand friction on an impermeable 
surface is lacquered after printing, but 
in your case you would then need a spe- 
cial pencil to be able to write upon this 
lacquered celluloid. 


Lack of Makeready 


We would like to know the reason for the 
spots on the enclosed prints of zinc line etch- 
ings and copper halftones, and the cause of the 
hazy appearance of the print. 


Aside from specks of dried ink in your 
halftone black ink, the major trouble is 
caused by the lack of makeready. We 
advise that you get a copy of “Concise 
Manual of Platen Presswork” and of 
“Practical Hints on Presswork,”’ for sale 
by THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Plant for Printing Labels 


What is the approximate first cost of a plant 
to print labels in large quantities to be printed 
in four colors and then varnished ? 


Around twenty-five thousand dollars 
is a modest start with a sheet-fed rotary 
press, either letterpress or offset, and a 
cylinder varnishing machine with dryer. 
This is a highly specialized line of print- 
ing with many pitfalls for the unwary, 
so investigate the competition carefully 
before investing money in equipment. 


Ink Spray 

We are having trouble with our press spray- 
ing ink. What can be done to stop it ? 

Just one of two things: Either have 
the maker replace the ink with a stiffer 
ink, or purchase a stiffer ink from some 
other ink manufacturer. 


Varnishing Large Sheets 

We are seeking the latest information on ap- 
proved methods of varnishing sheets of labels 
44 by 60 in size. How is the varnish applied to 
the sheets, and how dried after application ? 
Names of manufacturers in this line will prove 
of valuable assistance to us. 

Either oil or spirit varnish is applied 
to large sheets on cylinder varnishing 
machines made by two concerns (names 
furnished upon request), and drying at- 
tachments are obtainable. The latest 
method is the paper lacquer spray pur- 
chasable through (name on request). 
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Marking Out for Overlays 


To settle a little dispute will you please an- 
swer the following question: Is it proper to use 
carbon paper in making ready and spot your 
tissue on the face of the sheet ? Some pressmen 
use it and claim it has an advantage, produc- 
ing as clean a piece of work with less time and 
labor, while others say that it is merely an 
amateur’s way of making ready. 

When marking out for overlays and 
underlays for plates a sheet of carbon 
paper is placed face up beneath the trial 
impression, and the marks made on the 
face of the sheet are transferred to its 
reverse side by the carbon. The marks 
are then filled with patches on the re- 
verse of the sheet. When marking out 
for type and rule forms the marks are 
better made on the reverse side of the 
trial-impression sheet, and carbon is not 
used, although it may be if individual 
letters, etc., are finally marked on the 
face of the trial-impression sheet. 

Slur Not in Impression 

The thin bond sheet slurred on the right 
side when printed on a cylinder job press. A 
heavier form was next printed on heavier pa- 
per without slur. As far as we could determine 
the cylinder was not overpacked, the tongues 


and guides were set properly, and the form 
was firmly seated on the bed. 


The slur is not caused by the impres- 
sion, but by the way the sheet meets the 
form. Something is causing the slight 
buckle in the sheet at the right side. 
Turn the press by hand while a sheet is 
slowly fed to the guides and you may 
discover the cause. Perhaps the brush is 
not set properly, or a strong current of 
air could cause this thin sheet to buckle. 
If the sheet is curled, use the corner 
hold-downs and have the grippers not 
too close to the tongues and shooflies. 





Washington Hand Press 


Can you tell where I can find instructions 
on the preparation of the tympan and make- 
ready on the Washington hand press? 


Southward, “Modern Printing,” Vol- 
ume II, sold by THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Die-cutting on Press 


Enclosed find press proofs of order to be 
run on a job cylinder press. We also want to 
do the die-cutting on these cards on the same 
press, two up. We expect trouble, as we have 
never done any die-cutting on this press. We 
have no heavy platen press for die-cutting. 
Any information will be appreciated. 


This will be slow and difficult work 
on a job cylinder, and we advise that 
instead, after printing, you send the 
sheets to a finishing concern for the die- 
cutting. Rather than attempt to die-cut 
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on the cylinder press, we suggest that 
you die-cut one card at a time on a 10 
by 15 platen press. Use the steel cutting 
rule, and secure a thin sheet of brass or 
steel to the platen with countersunk 
screws at the four corners. In order to 
do the cutting on the cylinder press you 
would need to use a top sheet of brass, 
bent over the cylinder opening edge and 
secured with screws. The large circles 
can be cut by jigsawing the wood in 
which the cutting rules are placed. 


x * A Copy Suggestion k 














- STRIKE 


| WHILE THE IRON 
IS HOT 


Strike often and keep it hot! 


| 


RANDMA sort of advice, isn’t 

it? Maybe—but, after all 
| is said and done, grandma gave 
some good commonsense, prac- 
| tical, profitable advice. Don’t 
pull back on that sales effort-— 
| don’t back down. Don’t cut your 
| sales promotion, but increase it. 
| Sales printing is now a positive 
necessity. It is not a matter of 
choice—that is, of course, un- 
less wanting more business and 
getting more business are also 
| matters of choice. It should be 
| good sales printing, better-than-ever 
__ sales printing. That’s why it pays 
| 


to consult the Speaker-Hines | 
Printing Company 





A cover advertisement from the house-organ of the 
Speaker-Hines Printing Company, of Detroit 
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Printing on Imitation Leather 

We are in a quandary as to the method to 
use to print on imitation-leather cover paper. 
Recently we had a form of type and border in 
one color. After experimenting with a rubber- 
blanket underlay, a cut-out of manila under 
the tympan, and an excess supply of ink, we 
ran the order with all of the packing behind 
the form and none under the tympan. This 
method had two disadvantages: we had to use 
so much underlay that it ruined the type, and 
the corrugations of the stock were ironed out 
even though no punch was visible on the re- 
verse side of the material. 

Time is the acid test of methods, and 
experience shows that the best make- 
ready for the covers in finish imitating 
leather is a hard packing, a thorough 
overlay with cut-out on the solids, and a 
type-high form. Even more important, 
the platen must be parallel to the form. 
Second in importance to the parallel 
platen and form rank ample distribu- 
tion of ink and the correct ink for the 


press and the paper. 


A Numbering-Machine Problem 

Enclosed find a standard fire-insurance pol- 
icy printed on a 17 by 28 sheet on a 38 by 50 
press. Would like to know if the numbering 
machines can be run in red ink with the red 
cuts in the form—at the same time, the two 
machines at a right angle. Also, is there any 
way the machines can number without the 
“No.” on the plunger printing in red, as the 
“No.” is already printed in the black form ? 

You can use blank slides upon the 
plungers smaller in face than the “No.” 
You will have to move the black “No.” 
over to the end of the line. The other 
plunger may be caused to print off the 
sheet onto the drawsheet by using an 
extension case machine, or you can use 
plungerless-model machines. 


The “Gouache”’ Method 
We are interested in obtaining information 
regarding the “Gouache” method of printing, 
which we have reason to believe is a water- 
color printing process. 
We have no information concerning 
the ‘“‘Gouache” method, which has not 


yet achieved prominence. 


Thermographic Printing 

Recently I heard that a printer was mixing 
ink for his letterhead printing with yeast and 
afterward baking to get the raised effect of 
steel-die embossing. Have you any informa- 
tion on this subject ? 

What you refer to is thermographic 
printing. A stiff job or bond ink is used, 
and immediately after printing the im- 
pression is dusted with resinous powder. 
The sheets are next heated to melt the 
gum resin and cause it to swell, thus giv- 
ing the effect of steel-die printing. 





Remarkable Composition Method 
Providing Accurate Alignment 





8G] By COLEMAN N. EVERETT 


ELATIVELY few so-called “scratch 
sheets” are being published, and 
certainly few printers are inter- 

ested in them-—at least from a produc- 
tion point of view. Thousands, however, 
are interested in ideas concerning the 
composition of matter on slugcasting 





brainchild of Wesley R. Johnson, the 
linotype operator of The Paragon Press, 
Chicago, printer of the Chicago Turf 
Bulletin, who employs it daily in setting 
that publication’s scratch sheet. 
Consider first the section of a page 
shown as Fig. 1, and note that there are 


at all involved in the remarkable method 
of obtaining alignment where ordinarily 
it would appear impossible. That fea- 
ture applies to the rest of the line, the 
first part, up to the figures for the odds. 

To express it briefly, necessity de- 
manded putting two of these units on a 
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. FIFTH RACE—1 1/16 Miles Post 4:20 
(1) BULLETIN’S BEST q) 1 *Phantasime......... (8) x 108 4-1 C. Pegg 
EE EE ee er TUNE IN 2 Bedford Boy........(11) 113 3-1 A. Robertson 
CHURCHILL DOWNS..........0000: TANNERY rsd | 0 (ee (12) x 108 6-1 E. Martinez 
RE See ee EQUIPOISE 4 Royal Panoply....... (4) @ 120 8-1 P. McGinnis 
EE ee rere en SURF BOARD ye 5 OO ee (9) x 1238 4-1 R. Haines 
UN 2 aaa rey a SUNVIEW 6 Sun Dreamer........(5) 110 =15-1 J. Guerra 
7 *Dunlin’s Elk........ (3) 115 10-1 T. Fowler 
TELEPHONE SPECIAL ey ee (7) 103 15-1 R. Simpson 
BOOSTER TWIST—Ist Race at Churchill Downs 10 *Song of Songs.......(1) * 110 20-1 D. Mergler 
11 Princess Henry.....(10) 115 30-1 No Boy 
LATE SPECIAL 12 *Rockney............ (2) 115 30-1 No Boy 
EVENING—2nd Race at Pimlico 13 Go Between......... (6) 115 30-1 KE. Watters 
14 Muskogee.......... (13) 120 30-1 F. Slate 























AURORA (ILL.) HANDICAP 


Probable Track Conditions—Clear and Fast 


(14) 113 30-1 No Boy 
Post 4:50 











1 Redoubtable......... (4 105 10-1 C. Kurtzinger 

FIRST RACE—4% Furlongs Post 2:15 2 Hacky H........... ily x 127 85 HL Erickson 
a Serer ee 3) 116 3-1 G. Ellis 3 eer rer (16) x 117 5-1 A. Robertson 
2 Flaming Mamie....(10) 113 4-1 A. Robertson 4 *Alwington Dolly.....(9) 112 8-1 E. Martinez 
eee (9) 113 4-1 E. Benham i ee (18) x 112 10-1 T. Fowler 

4 Traffic Judge....... (7) x 116 4-1 No Boy EI oo occ) noses osorernce (2) * 114 12-1 C. Pegg 

5 *Bubble Bubble....... (2) 108 8-1 C. Pegg T Pied Brisk... 6.05.5 (17) 117 15-1 R. Simpson 

6 Justa Memory....... (5) @113 10-1 D. Brice BPI i 9 'o:0:0.s.0'9-0:0 4:0 (8) x 117 20-1 E. Watters 

7 General Lejeune..... (4) 120 10-1 F. Coltiletti 10 "Our Bis... ........ sal 112 20-1 No Boy 

8 Dark Seeker........(14) x 1138 15-1 E. Legere 11 *Batiling On:.........; (5) x 117 20-1 W. Day 
10 Westys Lady....... (16) 113 15-1 J. Guerra 12 *Theo. Rochester.....(10) x 117 30-1 No Boy 

1 OE asscsnn oseeaue (11) 113 15-1 J. Bejshak 13 Miss Dinwiddie.....(18) x 110 30-1 No Boy 
1) en (8) 113. 20-1 No Boy 14 Hamburg King...... (1) 110 30-1 F. Madely 

13 Mazyniata......... (13) 113 20-1 No Boy 15 *Thunder King....... (3) * 117 30-1 A. Pascuma 

Fig.1.--Upper section of a page from the scratch sheet of the Chicago Turf Bulletin, in the production of which a remarkable system of tabular 


composition was developed by Operator Wesley R. Johnson, of The Paragon Press, Chicago, as described in the accompanying article 


machines where the alignment of figures, 
etc., in succeeding lines is necessary, as 
in the case of the scratch sheet. Not 
a printer, furthermore, is uninterested 
when something new is developed, even 
though at the moment he cannot make 
use of it in his own work. 

What follows is the description of a 
genuinely remarkable method of tabular 
composition developed as a result of the 
increasing circulation of one 


wae = 1 *Aviator 
Chicago scratch sheet which 1 *Aviator.. 
by m 1 *Aviator.. 
in two years increased to such H *Avintee.. 
yrtie... 

an extent thattwoforms,and 2 Mprtie... 
y 2 Mpyrtie... 

then three, and finally four 2 Myrtie... 


were required for as many 
presses from one typesetting 
machine. The system is the 
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two columns. Now give attention only 
to the first column, and, as an aid to an 
understanding of what follows, regard it 
as of three units. The row at the right 
end giving the names of jockeys will be 
the third unit of the column, and the tier 
at the left of that, naming the odds, the 
second. Slugs for these two tiers are set 
in advance and kept in cases; they are 
simple enough and, furthermore, are not 


Sean terse (3) x 109 11 Golden Mac...... 
pekeceean (3) x 109 11 Golden Mac...... 
(ace anion (3) x 109 11 Golden Mac...... 
Aes, PU (3) x 109 11 Golden Mac...... 
acs bw etRe eee (13) 104 12a*Prince Tii Tii.... 
OC Ee (138) 104 12a*Prince Tii Tii.... 
sGcasaceeene (13) 104 12a*Prince Tii Tii.... 
Seale (18) 104 12a*Prince Tii Tii.... 


Fig. 2.—Note here how the main portion of two lines in the final makeup (Fig. 1) 
is set on one slug. Spacebands are used only in the middle open space of 2 picas. 
The trick disclosed in the accompanying article rests in how, with the letters of 
irregular width in the names of the horses, the figures in parentheses are aligned 


single slug and recasting it four times, 
thereby providing two lines each for the 
four forms and presses, or a total of eight 
lines. It was proposed that 91% picas be 
cast on both ends of the slug and 2 ems 
be allowed in the center for sawing—a 
total of 21 picas. (See Fig. 2.) 
Practically, however, the idea was not 
simple. It involved new equipment and 
the replacement of certain mechanical 
parts on the typesetting ma- 


...(7) @114 . : 

moe chine, together with calcula- 
+30) @ 114 tions (the real trick! ) which 
eee x 

..-(4) x 106 caused the author to be ac- 
1. .(4) x 106 Ria ee 
...(4) x 106 cused of utilizing Einstein’s 


mathematical thunder, and 
no doubt of having all the at- 
tributes of a toreador. 
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An examination of the examples dis- 
closes that the matter to be set is tabu- 
lar, and that all the characters in a line 
are of figure-space size, with the excep- 
tion of the mud-mark and the name of 
the horse. With the spacing of the mud- 
mark long since provided for, the calcu- 
lation of the width of the description 
(the horse’s name) was the main consid- 
eration, if a line of 9! picas were to be 
produced without spacebands. To intro- 
duce spacebands in or after the descrip- 
tion would ruin any lineup. The use of 
spacebands would thus be relegated to 
the space between the 91-pica lines. 

To determine the size of each charac- 
ter, the micrometer measurements were 
taken to ten-thousandths on every capi- 
tal and lower-case letter, and on such 
other spaces and punctuation marks as 
might be used. Several matrices out of 
each channel were tested to determine 
whether a certain uniformity persisted, 
whether wear and tear diminished the 
matrix size, and whether metal fouling 
increased the matrix size. The “‘i’s” and 
“J’s” and periods were straightened in 
order to get better lockup. 

Conclusions drawn after the measure- 
ments were taken and tabulated were: 
(1) All matrices of the same character 
were uniform in size. (2) All matrices 
were calibrated more accurately than 
the micrometer we used. (3) Wear and 
tear of four years of use had not appre- 
ciably affected the size of the matrices. 
(4) The lead fouling, if it had any effect 
at all, merely offset any loss from wear. 
The greatest variation noted between 
the matrices of the same character was 
.000125 inch, which may represent the 
difference between wear and fouling. 

Next came the determination of the 
ratios of sizes of characters. As on pre- 
vious fonts that had been “miked,” the 
six-point Century also was calibrated 
on a quarter-point basis, approximately 
.0033 inch. The size of all matrices was 
then reduced by calculation to measure- 
ments in the point system, because 
clearly it would be impossible to add 
measurements in ten-thousandths of an 
inch with any speed. 

Although this simplification helped 
considerably, a tangle in fractions was 
soon evident. A further step was a re- 
duction to ratios of whole numbers, each 
number representing the size of a char- 
acter. The range of the ratios extended 
from eight to twenty-nine. This method 
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of calculating, too, involved adding of 
all kinds of two-digit numbers one at a 
time all the way up to a possible 278. 
This scheme of addition, it was seen, 
would naturally have to be revised still 
further in the interest of simplification. 
The final form of the plan was to aban- 
don the adding of character sizes and 
to substitute the addition of variations 
from a chosen normal. These variations 
are either positive or negative whole 
numbers. It is at this point, when the 
operator says he is adding variations, 
rather than actual sizes, that he is ac- 
cused of “spoofing.” Yet, though it may 
be the adding of plus and minus intan- 
gibles (but the numbers may be thought 
of as segments ) , the method is so greatly 
simplified and so accurate in practice 
that the scheme has become a workable 
and helpful proposition for this plant. 
Inasmuch as the characters are both 
plus and minus, certain combinations— 
such as ing, issi, ton, man, Captain, ath, 
Royal, and many others—are self-can- 
celing, in that the sum of the characters 
is zero. Other recurrent combinations 
have their fixed numerals. The secret of 
the computations, therefore, is to add by 
combinations, not by single characters. 
In computing the name “Washing- 
ton,” for instance: W=1, a=1,s+h= 
0, i-+-n-+-g=0, t+-0o+n=0. “Washing- 
ton” is then two units oversize; and 
corrective spacing would thus be short 
two units, minus or plus whatever the 
constant factor for filling the line would 
be. The rule, then, is to compute the 
sum of the variations, change the sign, 
and add or subtract a constant figure. In 
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symbols, +-« becomes —x +, where x 
is the sum of all the characters and & the 
positive constant. Conversely, —x be- 
comes ++. When the corrective 
spacing has been made, regular leaders 
are used to fill to a mark-off on the as- 
sembler gage. The balance of the line 
follows as a matter of course. The sec- 
ond line for the same slug is composed 
in no different manner, except as to the 
point of mark-off that is used. 

The foregoing concerning corrective 
spacing presupposes that there are sev- 
eral different sizes of leaders. In this 
case there are seven sizes—2 4, 234, 3, 
3%, 3%, 334, and 4 points in size. The 


'3-point leaders are Old Style; the 3%- 


point, regular keyboard Century; the 
4-point, Cheltenham. The odd sizes were 
shaved down to order. at the Mergen- 
thaler factory: the 334-point, 1% point 
from eachside of the Cheltenham leader; 
the 314-point from the Century leader; 
and the 2'%- and 234-point from the 
Old Style. The combinations on these 
leaders were cut to run in convenient 
channels near the regular leaders. 

All leaders begin at the termination 
of the description; all spaces between 
names are 2 points, except where they 
may follow periods or apostrophes, when 
they are 2 points. 

All of the development of the forego- 
ing project would have been impossible, 
says Mr. Johnson, but for the codpera- 
tion and suggestions for perfecting re- 
ceived from Charles M. Rentschler, his 
night working mate. His was the work 
of sorting, handling, and makeup of this 
matter, not to mention hand composi- 
tion and presswork; and he devised a 
scheme of sawing the material in large 
batches without having to stop to catch 
the side not being sawed at the time, and 
without the danger of having the trim- 
mers kick a few pieces into the hell-box. 
As the slugs are sawed, it is impos- 
sible from a proof to identify which lines 
of a race are of the first part of the slug 
and which lines are off the tail. This is 
done in spite of the fact that his work 
calls for speed first and last. 

As the situation now stands, all forms 
can be cast up four lines at one time 
throughout in much quicker time than 
three were set before. Now the operator 
can take the sidelong glance; he can in- 
dulge three or perhaps four distributor 
stops a week; he can participate in fes- 
tivity—and still have standing time. 
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THE 1 Po AU 
OF BLUE-RISBON 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


HICAGO dominates this month’s gallery by reason of its 

First Annual Newspaper Advertising Contest and Ex- 

hibit, sponsored by the Advertising Council. In the face 
of criticism of such competitions the banner crowd present on 
May 21, when the hundreds of advertisements entered were 
exhibited and the awards were announced, would nevertheless 
appear to indicate interest. Despite differences of opinion on the 
merits of advertisements and campaigns such competitions, it 
seems, should stimulate e‘ort in the preparation of advertising, 
and exhibitions should hold decided educational potentialities. 

Awards were made for the Best Layout and Typography, Best 
Illustration, Best National Campaign, Best Single Advertise- 
ment, Best Copy, and Best Local Campaign. 

Baskin, the clothier, received the award for the best single 
advertisement. From the standpoint of the typographer few even 
among those who saw the entire array would question the jury’s 
decision. For one thing, it has character; to put it another way, 
it is Baskin’s, not just anybody’s advertisement. Keeping in mind 
the massive proportions of the original, the full depth of a news- 
paper page, few will discount its decided impressiveness. And the 
editor trusts his readers will not overlook the harmony existing 
between type and illustration or the fact that bizarre modernistic 
(pseudo-modern) features are not utilized. 

The series to which the advertisement headed “‘Crow’s Nest” 
belongs won the Best Local Campaign Award. Another of the 
same series, “Markets on the March,” shown on page 82 of our 
May issue—and which won the 1931 Harvard Award for the best 
use of typography—placed first in the Chicago competition in 
the Best Illustration classification. White space is a genuine de- 
sign feature in this ‘““Crow’s Nest” advertisement which readers 
are urged to note is as simple as Baskin’s. 

Unusual and effective distribution of white space similarly fea- 
tures the advertisement of the Northern States Power Company 
reproduced below, one of a series which won the 1931 Harvard 
Award as the best local campaign for a specific product. 
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ALEXANDER 


BECAME ‘ALEXANDER THE GREAT WHEN HE 
CUT THE GORDIAN KNOT 
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Had Houdini lived in Alexander's time, the whole Alexander become “Alexander the Great” and ever since 
\ : r course of Asiatic history might have been altered. the Gordion knot hos been symbolical of defiant resist 
=) For the Gordian knot held the key to power and ance * » The new Gordian Worsted fabrics developed by 
it steadfastly resisted the skill of oll men » + “Whosoever Hort Schaffner & Morx perpetuate this interesting tradition. 
can undo the knot which holds fast this chariot before me Gordion Worsteds are at once pliant, yielding, yet possessed 
shall reign over oll of Asio” decreed the oracle »* of a vigor which justifies the name they beor. Gordian 
Alexander proved himself the Houdini of his time. When Worsted suits ore guaranteed to deliver the promise the nome 
he came upon the famed knot on his campoign in Asia implies » » For Spring they ore available in the new shades 
Minor, he raised his sword and cut straight through the cable, of Pewter Gray, Tamarack Brown, Vellum Ton, and Grenadier 
applying to himself the prophecy of the oracle »* Thus Blue » » The suits ore fifty dollors at all five Baskin stores. 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX GORDIAN WORSTED SUITS $50 
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- « « & bath like this! 


Do you ever have « beth with confidence? Ever step boldly up to it's comforting to know that automatic hot water service 
the tub, turn the faucet labeled “HOT” and KNOW that there would costs only « few cents « dey. See this convenience 
be plenty of hot water? If not, you haven't started to enjoy your bathing. demonstrated et your desler or et our showroom. Low 
For « dependable supply of hot water in the house, nothing surpasses monthly terms. «» Northern States Power Company 
the ges storage water heater. It not only heats water, but being buik 

like « thermos bottle, it KEEPS the water hot until you use it. Entirely life's easier with 

automatic, yet the ges can be eccurately reguleted, resulting in the most 

economicel of all meens of automatic hot water service. It requires @ras 

absolutely no attention, and delivers an abundant supply of hot water 

24 hours « dey. We know you don't consider the cost of bathing, but the perfect fuel 

















erow’s nest 


WB With the cry of “There she blows!” ringing from the 
masthead of a New Bedford Whaler, all hands took their F 
places ready to give chase to the giant sperm whale 
sighted by the lookout. 


In this old whaling commerce, the man who stood watch 
in the crow’s nest had a very important job. He could see 
farther than those on deck. He could tell if rocks or 
shoals were im sight. He could spot the whale at a great 
distance. He was on the lookout for opportunity 


In the business voyage of today the investment banker is 
at the lookout post. Before him lies the complexity of 
modern business, ever changing, ever new. It is his job 
to sight the rocks and shoals in the industrial course and 
to recognize the opportunities for capita) as they appear. 


This function of the investment banking business in- 
volves constant and thorough study of industry and 
individual businesses—of raw materials, markets, and 
merchandising changes—of management and organiza- 
tion—of underlying business trends. 





On studies of this kind, well conceived financing and 
sound investment recommendations rést. We invite you 
to become better acquainted with the way in which 
A. G. Becker & Co. has, during the past 37 years, applied 
these studies for the benefit of investors and corporations. 
An interesting booklet, "Sound Corporate Financing,” 
may be had upon request and without incurring any 


obligation. Ask for CTIOL. A. G. Beeker & Coa. 


BONDS, STOCKS, COMMERCIAL PAPER 
100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK AND OTHER CITIES 
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Restoring Disgruntled Customers to 
Your List of Satisfied Clients 


ey] 


ERHAPS there are few commercial- 
Pp printing firms which do not have 
a more or less extensive “grave- 
yard”—a list of firms and people for 
whom printing has been done in the past 
but who have not repeated. It is surpris- 
ing how many of these dead ones are 
dead for reasons of which the front of- 
fice knows nothing. Many of the fallen- 
away firms have grudges, justified or 
not, which they have been allowed to 
nurse for months or even years. Many 
such have not only withheld their busi- 
ness from the shop, but have indirectly 
withheld other business. Soreheads have 
a way of talking, and a printing cus- 
tomer who thinks he has a grudge can 
spread some very dangerous “poison” 
about the concern against which he hap- 

pens to have a long-nourished grudge. 
I have said that there are few 
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a list of sixty-eight customers who had 
dropped off the shop’s books for causes 
for the most part unknown. Here was 
the result, as shown by the salesman 
himself after three months’ work: Nine- 
teen were dissatisfied with the service. 
Fifteen had turned to specializing firms. 
Eleven had gone out of business, moved, 
or merged. Six had gone over to com- 
petition for reasons personal or political. 
Nine had sought cheaper printing. Eight 
stopped for miscellaneous reasons. 

The chief interest lay in the nineteen 
who were dissatisfied with the house’s 
service. The kicks proved to be varied. 
In some instances the man who was con- 
tacted did not himself know what the 
original trouble had been. A sort of leg- 
end had been handed down to him that 
the firm had been poorly treated at this 


tact men of the dissatisfied customer’s 
office. Once this material was assembled, 
the executive directing sales set about 
to win back as much of this lost trade as 
possible. Of course each case had to be 
handled more or less on its merits. The 
complaints were too varied to be han- 
dled by a standard procedure. But the 
project was thought important enough 
to justify personal letters signed by the 
printing concern’s president, added to 
which there was a personal call on the 
part of the vice-president in charge of 
sales. With him called the salesman as- 
signed to these accounts. The objective 
was to regain the confidence of the nine- 
teen—the others clearly being pretty far 
beyond a recapture of confidence. 
Altogether nine accounts considered 
dead were brought back into the fold. 
But the most important fact de- 











printing firms without such a 
graveyard. After some years of 
selling printing service, I have 
concluded that some shops may 
have longer lists than others, but 
few houses have none. It will 
pay the printer to make periodi- 
cal inspections to discover: How 
many former customers are our 
customers no longer? Who are 
they? Have they a grudge or a 
fancied complaint? What is it? 
Has it been adjusted, or has an 
attempt been made to adjust it? 








To a Linotype Machine 


By Mary CorrIncHAM 


There is a soul in all things animate, 
Though Nature speaks with many a different tongue ; 


veloped during this investigation 
was that many of the people in 
these nineteen firms were work- 
ing against this printing house 
whenever they had an opportu- 


But when she lends her spirit to create 


é ity. That is, whenever the ques- 
Through brain of man, her wonders go unsung. nity allenic q 


Let other poets weave fine words of praise 


About the sunset or their lady’s face; 


Or spin romance round early springtime days, 


And every fairest form of living grace. 


Infinite beauty must be ever rare, 


Yet here a glimpse of it my soul has seen— 


Oh! what of all earth’s glories can compare 


With the stern grandeur of a great machine! 


tion of printing came up at the 
Ad Club or at the business lunch 
table, it was two to one that 
something derogatory would be 
said to people who might be con- 
sidered prospects for this print- 
ing house. The other ten were 
“sweetened” to the extent that 

















Is there any reason beyond the 
control of the average shop why these 
clients should be “dead” as customers? 
The fact is that one customer who has 
been nursing a fancied or a well founded 
grudge against the house, if won over to 
a renewal of business relationships, is of 
greater value toa printing business than 
a new customer might be. 
' One large eastern printing house re- 
cently assigned its most tactful and ex- 
perienced general-printing salesman to 


shop, and that no more business should 
go that way. In other cases, personali- 
ties in the printing shop did not click 
with those of the contact men in the 
customer’s office. A large percentage of 
the complaints were based upon inferior 
work, slow or poor service, inattention, 
lack of codperation, surcharges, etc. 
The salesman was to make a complete 
report on each case, from the shop rec- 
ords and from interviews with the con- 


they would no longer “knock” 
and would in time be willing to do busi- 
ness again with this company. 

Many of these nineteen malcontents 
were bearing grudges based on short- 
comings that did not exist. For instance, 
in one case an employe of the customer’s 
advertising cffice had given the plant a 
garbled direct-mail list for which 45,000 
folders were used, these being mailed di- 
rect from the plant. When the errors be- 
gan to show up in the form of thousands 
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of “returns,” a big howl went up. The 
boys in the office blamed it on the print- 
er’s mailing room, and he lived in igno- 
rance of the true state of affairs until the 
effort was made to get the facts at a late 
date. Plenty of proof was offered to ex- 
onerate the printing firm from blame, 
and the president of the customer com- 
pany ordered the printing to be switched 
back again as a matter of fairness. 

In another case the business office of 
a customer firm paid an excess charge 
bill largely for holdup time under a con- 
tractural catalog arrangement. No com- 
plaint was made at the time; but when 
the printing salesman sought more busi- 
ness he got the cold shoulder. The busi- 
ness office had told the buyer to deal 





en 
The Auction-Block of 
Posterity “@» And the 
more immediate ques- 
tion of fine presswork. 
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with another printer for all future work 
placed by that company. 

When an investigation was made, the 
truth of the matter came out. The presi- 
dent of the customer company had car- 
ried the proofs of a large section of the 
catalog to New York in his pocket to 
“look over,” had gotten busy with his 
golf dates, and had ignored wires from 
his advertising manager. This was what 
really caused a ten-day holdup and re- 
sulted in the excess charges. 

This circumstance was explained and 
documented to the business office of this 
customer company, and the injustice of 
the matter was admitted. An irritable 
treasurer had grudgingly paid the ex- 
cess bill and cut the printing house off 
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the list without any investigation what- 
soever of causes or responsibility. “That 
is just like our president!” said this man 
when the printer asked for a fair deal. 
But the printing firm was restored to fa- 
vor and now gets all that firm’s work. 

No printer can afford to lose a live ac- 
count without knowing just why. Often 
he finds that some unfounded criticism 
of service or work is behind it. There are 
few such shortcomings that cannot be 
fairly adjusted by the printer, and it 
will pay him to adjust these even though 
he loses some money by it. 

A printer must protect his good will 
and reputation, for buyers of general 
printing hobnob and talk at clubs, at 
lunch, and at other times and voice their 
approval or disapproval of the 
printers that serve them. One ad- 
verse remark, unfounded though 
it may be, before ten advertising 
men at a lunch table will do that 
printer harm which he will find 
it hard, and frequently impossi- 
ble, to overcome. 

A periodical scanning of older 
accounts no longer active on the 
books is an excellent business- 
building practice. It will enable 
the salesmen to approach such 
accounts with the facts in the 
case and to win back that lost 
confidence, either through proof 
that the house wasn’t to blame 
or by making a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the complaint, no 
matter what it may be. But to let 
the accounts drop through sheer 
neglect is poor business under 
the present-day conditions. In 
nearly every concern there is at 
least one salesman or executive 
who has unusual tact, and to him 
should fall the work of running 
down these cases and then cor- 
recting the cause of the difficulty 
if possible before it is beyond all 
hope of correction. 

$I fot 


In Your Library 

Here you may range the world 
with the magic of books; plunge 
into scenes of remote ages and 
countries, and cheat solitude of 
its weary moments. Those who 
do not appreciate this miss the 
greatest resource available to ed- 
ucated men.—Collectanea. 
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’ NEWSPAPER WORK 


By G.L. CASWELL 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, subscription plans, etc., 
S should write to Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter 


— and 
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Radio Headed for a Fall 

The Empire State School of Printing, 
at Ithaca, New York, in an effort to find 
out how much newspaper readers were 
using printed radio programs in select- 
ing their radio entertainment, sent stu- 
dents out with copies of a questionnaire 
to be handed out to radio users with the 
request that it be filled in. The results 
indicate that radio advertising may be 
largely discounted, if the returns on this 
limited questionnaire indicate anything. 
More than half the replies showed that 
newspaper programs were used to select 
the evening’s entertainment. From this 
fact the deduction may be made that 
space given to printing radio programs 
for the benefit of advertisers should be 
paid for, and at the highest general rate. 
It would seem to be folly for newspapers 
to give their space to enhance the value 
of competing advertising, no matter if it 
is a feature that is popular with readers. 
Advertising, not readers, pays the bulk 
of newspaper expense, and, unless the 
radio can reciprocate and advertise the 
newspaper, benefits from printing radio 
programs are decidedly one-sided. 

Now that most of the big newspaper 
associations of the country have re- 
solved against such free publication of 
radio programs, and smaller associa- 
tions are following along with the same 
objections, radio will soon have to stand 
on its own resources. It is quite a general 
opinion that the air has been polluted 
with some radio advertising which news- 
papers are not permitted to print. 

Indeed, there are now indications that 
some powerful newspapers are planning 
to set up their own radio broadcasting 
stations with a view to taking advantage 
of the situation—possibly to connect up 
radio advertising with that of the news- 
papers owned by the same people. A 
“squeeze play” of that sort may soon 
pocket the smaller newspapers and thus 


make such confusion on the air that 
people will resent it. Then—back to the 
newspapers, where people pay for and 
expect an authorized and permanent 
record of what they want to know. 
With applications now in for 260 
more radio stations, mostly small-power 
stations to cover certain state territories, 
this country would seem to be approach- 
ing a time when the Government will be 
forced to recognize only state-owned 
broadcasting stations, with channels 
free from interference and congestion, 
to insure radio owners even a decent re- 
ception of valuable official and general 
features they have a right to expect. 


x * A Copy Suggestion * 

















You Can't Duck 


Human Nature! 
Whether it be shoes or ships 


or silverware, the present-day 
appeal is of beauty. So, adver- 
tising that sells must look good 
enough to deserve attention. 


Good printing will help your 
direct advertising achieve this 
attention. Call or write for our 
chief service man, who will go 
over any phase of your publicity 
problems with you. 

















Cover-page advertisement from the house-organ of 
the Smith Printing House, at Vineland, New Jersey 
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May Not Suppress the Press 

Minnesota’s “‘scandal-sheet law,” as 
they call an act passed by a Minnesota 
legislature five years ago, has now been 
declared void and unconstitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court. Chief 
Justice Hughes and four others of the 
Supreme Court judges joined in an opin- 
ion against the law, while Justice Butler 
of Minnesota and three others joined in 
a dissenting opinion. All of which leaves 
a divided public opinion, but a dead law. 

The act as passed was designed to 
curb and even to suspend newspapers 
that “regularly publish malicious and 
defamatory matter.” Public officials and 
others in Minnesota had been held up to 
criticism and ridicule by certain publi- 
cations in Minneapolis, notably one Sat- 
urday Press. All attempts to deal with 
and curb the obstreperous sheet other- 
wise failing, the passage of the law men- 
tioned was effected. Within a few short 
months after the law was passed the of- 
fending paper was ordered suspended. 

Since this action the law has never 
been used against any newspaper, but it 
has been subject to bitter attack, and 
about two years ago Robert R. McCor- 
mick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
became interested in the matter and 
sponsored an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court, with the result men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph. 

It was the Supreme Court’s conten- 
tion that existing libel laws would ade- 
quately protect the public and combat 
the evil of so-called scandal sheets, with- 
out infringing on the “freedom of the 
press.” In Minnesota this law and the 
questions and principles involved in it 
caused some very hot discussions. While 
perhaps most of the newspapers of the 
state, understanding the situation that 
brought about the law, were willing to 
tolerate it, many others viewed it as an 
entering wedge by which high privilege 
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and vicious minds might upset the pal- 
ladium of our liberties. They want no 
Mussolini to dictate what newspapers 
shall or shall not be published, nor even 
a court of law to say what may and may 
not be printed in a newspaper 

We are back, therefore, to the ques- 
tion of the responsibility of the pub- 
lisher to answer under the libel laws for 
what he prints. From an editor with- 
out property responsibility a complain- 
ant may not recover cash compensation 
for malicious libel, but there is and al- 
ways has been means for sending such 
irresponsibles to jail, and that should 
possibly be sufficient restraint for those 
who may abuse the sacred and highly 
American privilege of publishing what 
they regard as criticism. 

The Minnesota case at least settles 
all attempts to throttle the press by sup- 
pression of a publication. The outcome 
of the case has not greatly perturbed 
the press of the nation, and will not af- 
fect expression or propaganda. 


Refuses Advertising —Threatened 

Information comes to us from eastern 
Iowa that the publisher of the Dyers- 
ville Commercial, a weekly newspaper 
near Dubuque, has been threatened 
with an action to deprive him of his 
second-class mailing privilege, and with 
prosecution under some state law re- 
garding private monopoly and restraint 
of trade, etc. Laurence Smith, publisher, 
states that the trouble arose from the 
fact that a Dubuque baker making cer- 
tain bakery products and having them 
sold by peddlers in the Dyersville terri- 
tory wished to advertise his wares in the 
Commercial. Smith refused the adver- 
tising, upon which he was waited on by 
a lawyer with a demand for the space 
and a tender of the money for it. Mr. 
Smith received the advice to stand pat 
and take or leave the advertising. He 
was advised that if he wished to protect 
his own baker and the local trade, that 
was his business; nobody could compel 
him to create space for somebody to 
whom he does not wish to sell it. 


Just at this time Ohio newspaper pub- 
lishers are being roused by their field 
manager to meet a contest in the legis- 
lature that points to a repeal of the law 
requiring publication of delinquent tax 
lists, unless the newspapers respond and 
do some effective work with legislators. 
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Bankers and the Newspapers 

Bankers’ associations in a number of 
states have started a movement toward 
better codperation with the newspapers 
of their communities. This is a thing 
much to be desired. Too often we find 
the banker in a town in direct opposi- 
tion to the local newspaper and fighting 
hard against its editor. That sort of thing 
may be done by the banker when things 
are normal and prosperity camping on 
his doorstep, but these are times when 
neither the newspaper nor the banker 
can be eating raw beef and sharpening 
harpoons to get each other without dan- 
ger to everybody in the community. 

In this connection George Susens, 
secretary of the Minnesota Bankers As- 
sociation, recently sent the following 
letter, headed “Our Best Friends,” to 
all member banks: 

Frequently we overlook our best friends 
right at home. Your local newspaper is the 
most powerful influence in your community. 
Few if any editors abuse the opportunity of 
molding public opinion. Your bank is a public 
and community enterprise. 

Confidence and public opinion can make or 
break a bank. Most of the country papers have 
been very kind during these trying times in 
helping to stabilize conditions. Many news 
items and startling headlines have been with- 
held to protect the best interests of your bank 
and your people. In place of this publicity, 
helpful and encouraging news was run to in- 
spire and to retain and upbuild the confidence 
of the community. 

Money cannot buy the friendly editorial nor 
the wholesome attitude of your home paper. 
All of this is free to you and your people. The 
most valuable advertising space to be obtained 
costs you nothing. 

Does your bank show its appreciation? 
Have you ever complimented the editor for 
any of this free service? A “Thank you” now 
and then, with an occasional paid advertise- 
ment and an order for some job printing that 
your local printer can do as well and as cheaply 
as the outside supply house, will not only help 
to support a substantial local enterprise but 
prevent the paper from getting the “blues” and 
printing accordingly, to the detriment of the 
whole town and community. 

Are you on friendly terms with your paper ? 
If not, why not? 


Education Works Wonders! 

Educating local and state officials to 
the requirements of the law regarding 
official publications is believed by Harry 
B. Anway, editor and publisher of the 
White Pigeon (Mich.) News, to be a 
good way to secure compliance with the 
law. He states: “We have had trouble 
getting the township clerks in this terri- 
tory to make their annual statements 
according to Michigan laws, and this has 
cost the publishers of weekly papers in 
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this state thousands of dollars annually. 
This year we printed the state law in the 
News the week before the annual state- 
ment was to appear and the results were 
beyond our expectations. We printed a 
full report, as you will see.” And the 
clippings from his paper prove that it 
meant many columns and some pages of 
official matter to which the taxpayers of 
his locality were entitled. 

Mr. Anway followed this up later with 
publication of the following editorial 
comment in his paper: “Many people 
from both White Pigeon and Mottville 
townships have expressed their entire 
satisfaction with the way the annual 
statements were made out in last week’s 
News by the township clerks. They tell 
at a glance where the money comes from 
and where, and when and for what it has 
been spent. Mr. Coats and Mr. Bratton 
are to be commended upon the able man- 
ner in which they handled these state- 
ments.”” Much better, it seems to us, 
than lambasting these officials. 





Publishers Hold Own in Florida 

According to the Florida Newspaper 
News, publishers of Florida have reason 
to be very thankful to the recent legis- 
lature of that state for its favorable 
and fair consideration of bills affecting 
newspapers. One bill to reduce the com- 
pensation for publishing legal notices 50 
per cent was killed in committees by 
unanimous vote after a hearing, and an- 
other bill to discontinue publication of 
county delinquent tax lists was indefi- 
nitely postponed by a committee vote 
after a hearing. A bill to define a legal 
newspaper was passed, although it had 
the opposition of attorneys. And during 
the session a Florida newspaper man 
gained the thanks of the house of repre- 
sentatives “for a news story commend- 
ing the legislature for its labors.” The 
resolution of thanks was presented and 
supported by a woman member, who 
compared Mr. McGrath’s story with 
what she designated “the usual barbed 
shafts directed at the legislators by 
newspapers.” The legislative session in 
Florida, and the evident good feeling 
and codperation of members with the 
newspapers, comprise an example of the 
careful and tactful handling of legisla- 
tive affairs which is commended to other 
states, where the disposition of news- 
papers is to lambast legislators rather 
than encourage and compliment them, 
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Old Question Comes Up Again 

The age-old question as to how much 
community service a newspaper should 
be expected to do arises again through 
a recent discussion promoted by A. W. 
Shipton of the Springfield (Ill.) State 
Journal at the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation meeting at Chicago. 

The question embraces a wide variety 
of ideas as to what sort of community 
enterprises really constitute promotion, 
and whether or not the local newspaper 
should inaugurate and carry out some 
such community enterprises at its own 
expense with a resultant business and 
cash advantage to the newspaper. 

Mr. Shipton told of an annual dog 
parade fostered by his newspaper. The 
affair has grown every year until now 
the parade consists of about four hun- 
dred dogs and as many boys and other 
dog owners who display their pets for 
the prizes offered. Advertising and pro- 
moting this enterprise brings to the 
town a vast number of visitors, and it is 
claimed that it also has a marked influ- 
ence on cash sales of the business houses 
throughout that day. 

We have known of other newspapers 
centering on other forms of display and 
entertainment to help keep their towns 
alive and make business in off seasons, 
such as kite-flying contests, birdhouse 
contests, Boy Scout circuses, bringing 
big bands and other organizations to 
the city, featuring “clean-up and paint- 
up” weeks, beauty and bathing-beach 
contests, spelling contests, calf-club ex- 
hibits, pig-club contests, and dozens of 
others along that line. 

Recently we received a letter from a 
publisher asking how he might get dif- 
ferent concerns in his state capital inter- 
ested in supplying entertainment for 
the winner in his county beauty contest. 
He would have an airplane company 
send a ship to get his beauty, ask the 
taxicab company to meet her and give 
her the freedom of their service, then 
have her displayed at the state fair, and 
also interest various dealers of cosmet- 
ics and beauty specialties in demon- 
strating their wares with this beauty 
prizewinner present, etc. 

One good small-city daily at Newton, 
Iowa, has for years sponsored a “Three- 
Quarters Century Club” in which all 
persons in its county over seventy-five 
years old are asked to participate. The 
newspaper prepares all plans and car- 
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ries out all details of the gathering each 
year, supplying a dinner for all, a pro- 
gram suitable to the occasion, and of 
course photographers who revel in the 
opportunities to obtain good subjects. 
Much matter of historical interest, and 
the good will of all relatives of the three- 
quarter centenarians naturally result. 

A “most-useful-citizen” election is 
sponsored with good results in another 
city, and we doubt whether any other 
award made for any other thing is val- 
ued so much as winning this fine tribute 
to men or women who have worked and 
planned and spent their own time and 
money to benefit a whole city. 

But—there is always a but! Does the 
promotion of such enterprises and con- 
tests actually build advertising in the 
newspaper? We have some publishers 
who contend that even if they do load 
their papers with extra business on ac- 
count of such community enterprises, 
the gain is offset by a holding-back for 
the big idea, both before and after the 
event has taken place. There is extra 
work, extra overtime to be paid, a busi- 
ness jam in the office, and a loss of some 
regular business that cannot then be 
handled during the rush. 
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Subscribers May Be Saved 

If the Post Office Department ruling 
that all weekly-newspaper subscriptions 
shall be paid up to within one year is 
strictly enforced—and there is reason to 
believe that it is going to be—then it is 
now time to begin to clean up, or have 
a bank balance that will take care of the 
two cents a paper that will be required 
for those subscribers who are more than 
one year in arrears. With daily papers 
the rule is three months delinquent, and 
then two cents a paper after that. 

There is one method of easing the old 
subscriber into this new situation with- 
out hurting his feelings, and without dis- 
tressing him in the slightest. That is to 
require him to sign an “order”’ for deliv- 
ery of the paper to be continued to his 
address. In the past, where this order to 
cease using second-class mailing privi- 
lege for delinquent subscribers has been 
enforced, the postal officials have agreed 
that any signed order of a subscriber to 
have the paper continued is acceptable 
as evidence that he wants the paper and 
expects to pay for it. In at least one case 
we know of the matter was handled sat- 
isfactorily by use of the accompanying 
subscription order blank: 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


MUDRIBNOESS &sio0s Racdudeaun vane ele aneens 


ee ee ey 


WerSes CONG ING: SENATE ING 3 <6. 6 os 4s cues ve eaawewnswesedweeseues to my address 


for another year from this date. I promise to pay the amount due within the year. 
Signed. . 








It appears to us that no matter what 
the advantages or disadvantages of such 
community promotion at the time, there 
is the difference between a live newspa- 
per and a live community and that of an 
unprogressive newspaper and a stag- 
nant community to be considered. On 
the same theory that to make a success- 
ful newspaper business you must first 
make a good newspaper and then sell it, 
you must first make a live community 
and then interest people in it. And, re- 
gardless of kickers and objectors, and of 
scoffers and deadheads who profit from 
it, the community-promotion stuff can 
be made worth while to the newspaper. 

What builds cities builds papers, and 
what builds newspapers builds cities. 


It will be observed that this order is 
in brief a note, without interest, with 
a definite promise of payment, and it 
“goes” with the Post Office Department. 
It is a lot of trouble for the publisher to 
secure such promises to pay, but in cer- 
tain slack times it may prove a conve- 
nience to subscribers who do not wish 
their subscription canceled. 

Subscription solicitors who will in a 
majority of cases be used to clean up de- 
linquent lists may be armed with small 
bound books of these orders. Where the 
cash cannot be secured at once, just the 
statement that the Post Office Depart- 
ment requires such evidence of the sub- 
scriber’s intention to take and pay for 
the paper will get the signatures easily. 
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The Inch Cost of Advertising 

A friend of THE INLAND PRINTER in 
Massachusetts writes to ask, “How is 
the per inch cost of advertising deter- 
mined in newspapers?” 

We should demur and ask for a more 
specific statement of the question. How- 
ever, it is sufficient for a little discussion 
of this primary proposition. 

The cost of an inch of advertising—to 
the publisher or to the advertiser? 

If it is the cost of producing an inch 
of advertising, that question has been 
adjudicated by experts, and also by 
common, practical printers and news- 
paper men, for themselves. Several years 
ago a publisher of a large metropolitan 
daily remarked to the writer that he 
“cannot see how so many small news- 
papers can exist on the advertising 
rates they charge, when it costs (this 
publication) $0.21 an inch to put the 
advertising on the press.” 

And isn’t that the point to which the 
cost should first be traced—to the press? 
With faultless mechanical equipment, 
trained and expert union men, working 
under ideal conditions, this publisher 
found it cost him $0.21 an inch of a 
twelve-em-column paper to set the ad- 
vertising, submit proofs, make correc- 
tions, stereotype the forms, and lock 
them on the press. From that point to 
the readers the cost was much greater, 
of course, and the ultimate charge to the 
advertiser was determined by the circu- 
lation—in this case something like $6.40 
an inch at the time 

Volume of advertising in a newspaper 
may have considerable bearing on the 
rate to be charged. We know one good 
and successful local publisher of a tri- 
weekly who determined his inch rate 
charge by the cost of producing the 
space sold during the preceding year. If 
the volume was heavy he made money, 
and if it was light he made but little or 
nothing. And, after all, that is the basic 
gage by which the rate must be deter- 
mined for each individual publication— 
the cost and profit in producing and 
handling advertising. 

Rates may also vary greatly in differ- 
ent communities and states. In several 
eastern states it is the practice to run 
display advertising on front pages, often 
to more than 50 per cent of such pages. 
The rate is much higher for this front- 
page position, as it should be. In other 
states the advertisers cannot buy space 
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on front pages as a rule. And when they 
ask for preferred position, or demand a 
stated space and position, the rate is 
usually 20 per cent higher than run-of- 
paper in all the states. 

Contract space and positions may 
have a thousand different angles, and to 
that phase of the question we shall make 
little reference. Newspapers for them- 
selves and through their newspaper or- 
ganizations are always working on that 
point, and have it settled more or less 
to their satisfaction. We notice recently, 
however, that this question is flaring 
again in the effort to determine different 
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rates for different advertisers—general 
and retail. Automobiles, shows, radio, 
architects, building materials, insur- 
ance, newspapers, and magazine adver- 
tisers all are held for the higher or gen- 
eral rate by some newspapers, while 
others do not so differentiate. The rate 
scale, from the regular retail advertiser 
to the transient or general advertiser, is 
very marked in its variations with most 
large papers. Local newspapers quite 
generally adhere to a fixed rate card 
without question, and do not differen- 
tiate between classes of advertisers as 
do the larger publications. 











Type Faces Employed 
Gevamond (T*) 205.0000 27 
Regular, 20; Bold, 7 


ee id ee ee 20 
Regular, 10; Light, 7; Bold, 3 

IBGUONI sioner ckeion ee Cisteieks 18 
Regular (M), 11; Bold (M), 3; 

Book (T), 4 

Caslon Old Style (T)........ 11 

| ee ee 5 
Regular, 1; Light, 3; Bold, 1 

8} ee eee rar 5 
Regular, 4; Light, 1 

MED 64 c0sem sua man ees A 
Regular, 3; Bold, 1 

Heutetia (ys. cvasccaseeacaeowes 4 

Se ee eee 3 
Regular, 1; Bold, 2 

Monotype Cochin (M)...... 3 

Bernhard Roman Bold (M)... 2 

Nicolas Cochin (M)......... 2 

Scotch Roman (T)... ....62.. 2 

Baskerville (7) « «606s scee 1 

Bammertey (1). 0: cess seuss 1 

Rockwell Antique (M)....... 1 

Suburban French (M)....... 1 


*T—traditional ; **M—modernistic 


Ads set in traditional types.... 53 
Ads set in modernistic types... 57 

(Five of the advertisements examined 
were hand lettered, and five styles of type 
in about equal amounts were used in one 
other advertisement.) 

The display of eleven of the ad- 
vertisements herein credited to the 








Typographic Scoreboard 


Subject: June 1 and June 15 issues of Vogue 


116 Half- and Full-Page Advertisements 


traditional type faces appeared in 
faces considered modernistic. 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in light-face......... 61 
Ads set in bold-face.......... 47 
Ads set in medium-face....... 2 

Style of Layout 
Conventional -.)..2.4.50.6 <2 83 
Moderately modernistic ..... 23 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 10 

Illustrations 

Conventional) 2.223 swe neces 54 
Moderately modernistic ..... 42 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 17 


(No illustrations were utilized in 
three advertisements.) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


Conventional’ <0... ese eeree 44 
Moderately modernistic ..... 53 
Pronouncedly modernistic .... 19 


The impression that more ads in 
Vogue were being set in types clas- 
sified as traditional, gained while 
looking through the two issues here 
analyzed, is, upon comparison, dis- 
covered also to be the fact. With 
Garamond leading again so-called 
traditional types were used in 49 
per cent of the ads here analyzed, 
whereas in our January and April 
Scoreboards their score was 37 and 
39 per cent respectively. 
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Accounts Receivable: the Forgotten 


Item of Printing-Plant Expense 


ES By CARL H.CLENDENING _ Se 


O THE average printer accounts 
receivable are a necessary evil, a 
cause of constant worry and vexa- 
tion, and occasionally the source of an 
irritating loss. It will be admitted read- 
ily enough that accounts receivable rep- 
resent their full amount in capital—idle 
capital, as it were, invested without the 
prospect of profit. However, there is a 
less general disposition to regard out- 
standing customers’ accounts in their 
true light—a burden on the business 
which properly can be classified with 
rent, insurance, taxes, and other items 
of indirect cost of operation. 

In the great majority of instances an 
examination of the books of the average 
small printing concern will disclose that 
the amount of money tied up in accounts 
is entirely disproportionate to the capi- 
tal invested in the business or to the vol- 
ume of annual sales. Yet this discovery 
of a condition does not suggest a rem- 
edy; it seldom does more than raise the 
question of how to keep outstanding ac- 
counts within reasonable limits without 
the employment of credit and collection 
methods so strict that they will drive 
away customers. The matter usually re- 
solves itself into a conflict between sell- 
ing and collecting with the result that 
nothing is done, and the printer con- 
tinues to stagger along under a burden 
of accounts representing a sum com- 
parable to his investment in machinery 
and other equipment. 

However, if the extent of the burden 
were more generally realized there is lit- 
tle doubt that many printing firms with 
bulging customers’ ledgers would take 
immediate steps to reduce the amounts 
outstanding. This course would be more 
probable were there an appreciation of 
the fact that when a fair volume of sales 
yields a disappointingly small profit the 
cause more often than otherwise can be 
traced to the lax extension of credit and 











to even greater laxity in the matter of 
enforcing prompt collections. 

Early in the present year the proprie- 
tor of a small printing establishment, 
examining his operating statement for 
1930, remarked to the accountant who 
had furnished the figures: “I should 
have done better than this. Nineteen 


The amazing effect of accounts 
recewable upon profits 1s here 
set forth with specific cases, the 
contemplation of which should 
arouse the hard-pressed printer 
to the need of closer attention to 
his credits and collections 


hundred dollars net on a business of 
nearly $35,000 is not so good. It looks 
as though my prices or costs are wrong.” 

“As my specialty is not cost finding 
for the printing industry,” the account- 
ant replied, “I am in no position to pass 
judgment on that phase of it. However, 
I will say that your customers’ accounts 
are large enough to have reduced your 
profit at least 50 per cent, and I haven’t 
the slightest doubt that this is what ac- 
tually occurred. In other words, your 
net profit would have been at least 50 
per cent greater than the figure shown 
here had you kept your accounts receiv- 
able under reasonable control.” 

“Tt is true,” the printer admitted, 
“that my charge-offs for bad debts last 
year were large enough to eat quite a 
hole in profits. But I do not know, and 
do not believe you know, how to pick 
gilt-edged credit risks in every case.” 

“Your bad-debt losses,” the account- 
ant explained, “are just the beginning of 
the cost of carrying your customers’ ac- 
counts, and, moreover, such losses are 


to be expected to a greater or less extent 
irrespective of the class of customers. 
There is one phase of accounts receiv- 
able which must not be overlooked: The 
larger they are and the longer they stay 
on the books, the greater the loss will be 
through inability to collect. 

“To prove just how expensive your 
customers’ accounts have been, we will 
make a brief analysis of your case as re- 
flected by these operating and business 
statements. First, you have on your 
books several accounts that approximate 
$8,900, which is more than 25 per cent 
of your annual sales. This means that 
on an average you are carrying every 
customer longer than ninety days. 

“Now, we will look at the other side 
of your business statement. Your bills 
payable aggregate $5,750, on which you 
are paying interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent. In addition, your accounts pay- 
able exceed $2,300, thus making a lia- 
bility total of approximately $8,000. 
Your obligations, therefore, will almost 
equal the book value of your customers’ 
accounts, and were the latter reduced to 
the basis of actual value they doubtless 
would be less than your liabilities. 

“Getting back to the effect of un- 
wieldy accounts on your profits, we will 
suppose that by some miracle you would 
not be required to carry customers any 
longer than thirty days. This would pro- 
vide $6,000 additional working capital. 
With this sum available, you could re- 
tire that much of your indebtedness and 
thereby eliminate an annual interest ex- 
pense of $460. Then there is the matter 
of cash discounts on purchases. Had you 
been in position to take advantage of 
the permissible 2 per cent discount on 
your paper and merchandise bills, your 
bank account today would be at least 
$240 larger than it is. 

“Now we come to the losses directly 
traceable to bad debts. When your books 
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were closed the accounts charged off as 
worthless represented nearly 3 per cent 
of your last year’s business, and two- 
thirds of this sum consisted of sales 
made in 1929 and earlier. Of course 
there is no way to ascertain just how 
much of this loss could perhaps have 
been averted had the collections been 
pushed, but we will say that dilatory 
tactics increased the total by one-third. 
This placed an item of $375 on the 
wrong side of the loss-and-gain account. 

“To summarize, we find that your ac- 
counts receivable last year cost $460 in 
interest, $240 in cash discounts, and at 
least $375 in excessive bad debts. This 
makes the respectable total of $1,075, 
which is 55 per cent of the profit re- 
flected by the operating statement. So 
looking at the matter another way, you 
earned last year something like $3,000, 
but obligingly spent $1,075 just to ac- 
commodate customers, and took what 
was left as your profit. 

“We might continue the discussion 
by stating that when you donate one- 
third of your earnings to customers you 
are compelled to operate your plant 
four months out of every twelve without 
receiving one cent in the way of profit. 
Even if the allowance for depreciation 
does offset the wear and tear on your 
equipment, what do you receive, other 
than a nominal salary, in the way of 
compensation for the worry and effort 
necessary to maintain an inadequately 
financed printing shop on a going basis? 

“The answer seems to be—’ the 
printer began, hesitantly. 

“To recognize accounts receivable as 
one of the expense burdens your plant 
must bear,” the accountant interrupted, 
“and to recognize that your own policies 
will determine in great measure just 
how heavy this burden is to be.” 

>i AGO 
Another Application of the 
Specimen-Display Idea 
By C. E. BAKER 

Supplementing C. M. Litteljohn’s ar- 
ticle in the June number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, descriptive of the attractive 
counter display of printed specimens in 
the Seattle plant of the White & Hitch- 
cock Corporation, the writer will de- 
scribe a similar usage of this idea in his 
own plant a decade or more ago. 

Our front office was neither so impos- 
ing nor spacious as the one shown in the 
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photograph accompanying Mr. Littel- 
john’s article, but we felt a decided need 
for some means of keeping our product 
before the eyes of all callers, so the prob- 
lem was worked out as follows: 

A number of neat frames were con- 
structed, each with a hinged glass door, 
to fit available wall spaces. The backs 
were lined with black cloth, and many 
choice pieces of printing were arranged 
therein and held by thumb-tacks. The 
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cases took up no floor space, and the 
specimens shown therein added a really 
businesslike atmosphere to the other- 
wise drab interior. 

The specimens were changed periodi- 
cally, and they never failed to draw the 
attention of callers. Many, many extra 
orders accrued as a direct result of the 
inexpensive display, which became a 
permanent fixture in the office after it 
had proved its effectiveness. 





Business Review for June 


EVERAL declines, both on the stock 
market and on the grain exchange, 
during the latter days of May were of 
sufficient volume to arrest temporarily 
at least the business spurt of the previ- 
ous three or four months. On the twenty- 
third, July wheat fell to a new low mark 
for the season, touching 583g cents a 
bushel, while on the eve of Memorial 
Day serious declines were suffered by 
some fifty of the leading stocks on the 
New York Exchange. 

It must be remembered that we are 
now in the summer season, commonly 
considered an unfavorable period for 
general business expansion. And while 
just now the business situation presents 
a somewhat irregular appearance, it is 
doubtless due, in a large measure, to the 
periodic “summer slump.” Those who 
would fill our hearts and minds with the 
fear of worse times ahead—more unem- 
ployment, labor wars, starvation, and 
mob rule—those who rally to the cry 
of “‘the lull before the storm,” must bear 
in mind another proverb, “The darkest 
hour is the hour before the dawn.” In 
this connection the Brookmire Service 
says that depression deepens as recov- 
ery impends; and it further says that 
while April was a month of cross-cur- 
rents, the degree of liquidation or read- 
justment already accomplished is quite 
sufficient to permit a rising volume of 
business in the relatively near future. 

This country has weathered many an 
economic storm and will pull through 
this one. Evidence of a resumption in 
railroad buying is shown in reports that 
the Pennsylvania is placing heavy or- 
ders for mechanical equipment for 150 
electric locomotives previously ordered, 
the total cost being in the neighborhood 
of $22,000,000. It is also reported that 
the Chicago and Great Western Rail- 


road has ordered 500 fifty-ton steel box 
cars to cost nearly $1,000,000. 

Reports from 46,031 establishments 
having 4,721,031 employes with com- 
bined earnings of $115,617,936 in May, 
disclosed a decrease of only .09 per cent 
in employment and payroll totals. It is 
interesting to note in this connection 
that while a falling off in employment 
during May has been shown in six of the 
eight years just prior to 1931, the de- 
creases in every instance but one have 
been greater than that of last month. 
The trend of employment seems to be 
towards giving work to a larger number 
of persons for fewer hours a day or week. 

A curtailment in the demand for au- 
tomobiles was one of the first indica- 
tions of the oncoming depression, and it 
now appears that substantial recovery 
of the motor industry is unlikely until 
general business is definitely on the up- 
grade. Automobile production is, there- 
fore, being held in strict accordance 
with consumer demand. The present de- 
pression has served to teach both manu- 
facturer and dealer that the demand for 
automobiles is highly uncertain, and 
that new cars, somehow, do not fall into 
the classification of necessities, as has 
long been popularly believed. 

The desire for some sort of recreation 
does, however, not flag. With record 
crowds reported at many of the major 
league baseball games, and forty-five 
thousand people attending the Ken- 
tucky Derby, it would seem that in spite 
of the depression, unemployment, and 
wage cuts, people persist in seeking 
amusement. Perhaps ’tis better so, par- 
ticularly since Babson states emphati- 
cally that any changes from now on will 
be for the better and that everything 
points to distinctly better business con- 
ditions this fall and next spring. 
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WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


1876-1931 


1s works do praise him. This com- 
ment may be applied to William 
Edwin Rudge, whose achievements will 
long be remembered with those of other 
men of the craft of hallowed memory. 

There are two types of leaders in the 
graphic arts that are outstanding in this, 
our present generation. 

In the one class we have those men 
who make of the business of printing an 
industrial enterprise. These men are the 
master industrialists who organize men, 
machinery, money, and methods into 
effective working units in our mammoth 
printing factories. To this type we owe 
the fact that the printing industry in its 
several branches has become recognized 
as among the first five industries of the 
nation in point of dollar value, and prac- 
tically first as an essential industry. 

On the other hand, we have in the in- 
dustry men who are printers because 
they love their work beyond any other 
activity in life. Printing to this type of 
craftsman is an art, a passion, a life- 
work of consuming interest. It was in 
this group that William Edwin Rudge 
towered above most printers. 

Printer Rudge found in the art of 
printing his greatest joy. He specialized 
in the production of limited editions of 
books which gave him world-wide fame. 
He had such an unusual sense of the fit- 
ness of things that when his work was 
finished, the combination of paper, type, 
illustration, size, and colors was in har- 
mony with the text and occasion. 

As recognition of his achievements 
Mr. Rudge received during the past 
decade or so, two gold, two silver, and 
two bronze medals in the annual New 
York printing exhibitions, and at the 
Philadelphia exhibitions he won first 
place in 1925. That same year, another 
honor was bestowed upon him. Presi- 
dent Hoover, at that time Secretary of 
Commerce, appointed him the represen- 
tative of the printing industry of the 
United States at the International Ex- 
position of Modern Decorative and In- 
dustrial Art in Paris. 

Printer Rudge dared to develop and 
maintain his own standard, based upon 





the highest achievements of the great 
printers of the past and present genera- 
tions, of all countries, plus the use of 
modern mechanical devices and meth- 
ods. He was not chained to traditions, 
nor was he daunted by fears that certain 
desired results could not be obtained be- 
cause processes were undeveloped. The 
expression, “It can’t be done,” was a 
challenge to him, and as the poet sang, 
“He took off his coat and did it.” 

Just what factors influenced William 
Edwin Rudge to determine to become 
an art printer are not known. Lovers of 
the beautiful can understand why he 
made the art of printing his hobby as it 
was his means of livelihood. Never, so 
far as is known, had he the desire to 
make of his plant a printing factory 
where employes work in shifts, day after 
day, and night after night, caring little 
about what becomes of the products of 
their hands and machines. It is said that 
Printer Rudge’s devotion to his art 
proved an inspiration to those associ- 
ated with him, and his enthusiasms were 
contagious. His plant was an enlarged 
studio, in which well trained men and 
women, modern mechanical aids and 
methods—all contributed to facilitate 


the production of printed pieces, some 
of which will long be shown in museums 
as expressions of the art of printing of 
this present generation. 

His earlier training in the printing 
business was supervised by his father, 
who must have experienced the hard- 
ships of many printers. William was 
born in Brooklyn in 1876, and at the age 
of ten or twelve years, he entered his 
father’s printing office. It was this busi- 
ness, as changed and enlarged by Wil- 
liam, that later became the incorporated 
concern known as the Printing House 
of William Edwin Rudge, of New York 
City. In 1921, he moved the plant to 
Mount Vernon, New York, and retained 
executive offices at 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. The plant at Meunt Vernon 
is housed in a building of Old English 
design, surrounded by lawns and flower 
beds. Everything about his plant and 
his New York office and studio was de- 
signed to inspire himself and his fellow- 
workers with ideas of beauty. 

It is not known how much material 
wealth Printer Rudge leaves to his heirs, 
presumably his two sons and his widow, 
who was Miss Lillie M. Gould of Mount 
Vernon, before their marriage in 1906. 
It is certain, however, by those who ap- 
preciate his distinct contribution to the 
sum total of knowledge concerning the 
art of printing, that he has left a valu- 
able heritage to those who shall come 
after him; that he has left friends who 
honored him and who now mourn his 
passing; and that he has left an example 
of courage, clean living, and faith in 
God and his fellowmen that shall ever 
be of inestimable value. 

His death, which occurred on Friday, 
June 12, was followed by the funeral 
service on June 15 at Mount Vernon, at 
which the printing industry of the world 
was represented, either by persons, or 
by messages of condolence. 

In the language of George W. Jones, 
the noted English printer, who toured 
the United States last fall with Printer 
Rudge: “The world is poorer, because 
our craft has lost one of its most distin- 
guished leaders.” 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 














Minneapolis Takes Another Fling 
at Freedom of the Press 


Although, as told in another item of this is- 
sue, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently voided the Minnesota “gag law” 
as being unconstitutional, Minneapolis appar- 
ently is not content to keep its hands off the 
local press. Arthur Kasherman, law student, 
recent mayoralty candidate, and editor of a 
weekly paper, The Public Press, is the latest 
Minneapolis citizen to suffer because of his 
faith in the freedom of the press. 

On May 9, while Kasherman was running 
for office, his publication made an attack on 
conditions during the régime of Mayor Kunze. 
As the story is told, the police without legal 
authority seized and destroyed 30,000 copies 
of The Public Press out of a 40,000 edition. 
Kasherman applied for an injunction to pre- 
vent any further interference, but on May 23, 
while the hearing on this application was still 
pending, the police seized all of the 20,000 edi- 
tion published on that date, and also arrested 
Kasherman on a charge of disorderly conduct 
while he was engaged in the distribution of 
his publication. He pleaded not guilty on this 
charge and was discharged by the magistrate 
before whom the case was tried. 

Evidently the seizure without warrant was 
founded upon an old ordinance aimed at pub- 
lications using evil language and which possi- 
bly might “fall into the hands of minors.” The 
final result of this case will be observed with 
decided interest by all who are concerned with 
the necessity for a free press. 





Denman Succeeds Gage as Head 
of Denney Organization 

Frank T. Denman, executive vice-president 
of the William H. Denney Company, Incorpo- 
rated, has been elected president of that firm, 
succeeding Harry L. Gage, whose resignation 
is announced in another item in this issue. 
Other changes include the election of Albert 
E. Lobeck, formerly comptroller, as secretary, 
and of John E. Allen and Paul A. Bennett as 
directors of the organization. 





C. A. Lick Elected President of 
Southern Printers’ Group 

C. A. Lick, president of Weldon, Williams & 
Lick, Fort Smith, Arkansas, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Master Printers Federa- 
tion at its annual convention, held on May 18 
and 19 at Nashville. Harry F. Ambrose, of the 
Ambrose Printing Company, Nashville, was 
made vice-president, and, V. C. Garriott con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer. 

A. M. Glossbrenner, Shield Press, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, presented a discussion of the pro- 
posed public unemployment insurance, and 


expressed himself as strongly opposed to this 
principle. George B. Gannett, of the George 
D. Barnard Stationery Company, St. Louis, 
emphasized the importance of carefully inves- 
tigating the intelligence and training of pros- 
pective employes, and stated his complete faith 
in the value of technical schools for the print- 
ing industry. George H. Armistead, industrial 
editor of the Nashville Banner, described a 
new asset for the industrial South in the pro- 
duction of wood pulp from Alabama and 
Georgia slash pine for paper manufacture. 

James Flett, of Chicago, who has developed 
a huge business in the handling of waste paper, 
in his message presented important facts re- 
garding printers’ disposal of waste stock, and 
laid stress upon the need of correct methods of 
sorting waste paper in order to secure a rea- 
sonably good return. 

Federation members were taken on an in- 
spection trip through the Southern School of 
Printing, and saw plenty of reason for taking 
pride in this fine educational institution. The 
convention was outstandingly successful in the 
constructive ideas it offered all present. 





Lanston Introduces Sans Serif 
Light and Bold by Goudy 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
announces the completion of its new Goudy 
Sans Serif Light and Goudy Sans Serif Bold 


Goudy Sans Serif Light, No. 384 (Monotype) 


PLEASING TO ARTISANS 
type faces that attract and sell 
admirably well in advertising 


Goudy Sans Serif Bold, No. 386 (Monotype) 


STABILITY OF DESIGN 
ornamental and sturdy in 
character; a new sans serif 


faces. The former is not too light in color to 
reduce the ease of reading nor to lessen its re- 
sistance to wear, and it has no overhanging 
parts or kerns. The lower-case characters are 
taller in proportion to capitals than in the av- 
erage type face, thus giving the effect of a 
larger letter for each point size. 

The bold is not objectionably heavy, and 
yet carries enough color to give the desired 
amount of emphasis. Both faces are closely fit- 
ted, yet every character is readily discernible, 
and the slight suggestions of the serif forma- 
tion imparts a tone of solidity and finish to 
each character. Goudy Sans Serif Light and 
Goudy Sans Serif Bold are both available in 
sizes from fourtcen- to thirty-six-point. 








Seventh District U.T.A. Federation 
Holds Annual Convention 


Members of the Seventh District Federation, 
United Typothetae of America, met at Indian- 
apolis on May 22 and 23 for the annual con- 
vention. The officers elected were: president, 
George H. Cornelius, of Indianapolis; vice- 
president, George Keller, Detroit; secretary- 
treasurer, Dennis Sweeney, of Indianapolis; 
Michigan vice-president, George D. LaTour, 
Detroit; Indiana vice-president, Ervin Weil, 
Evansville ; West Virginia vice-president, Don- 
ald L. Boyd, Wheeling; Ohio vice-president, 
Fred Fletcher, Toledo; Western Pennsylvania 
vice-president, Robert Forsyth, Pittsburgh. 

One of the outstanding talks of the session 
was that presented by Mrs. Mabel Dwyer, su- 
pervisor of cost accounting, of the Typothetae- 
Franklin Association of Detroit, who discussed 
the use of cost statistics in reducing expenses. 
John J. Deviny, U. T. A. executive secretary, 
talked on prevalent conditions in the industry, 
and Ray D. Barnes, president of the Indianap- 
olis group, spoke on the ever-timely subject of 
“Stepping Up Profits.” 

A half-day was devoted to consideration of 
what was termed the composing-room prob- 
lem, and a number of well informed speakers 
talked forcefully on both sides of the question 
of whether or not printing plants should main- 
tain composing rooms. 

“Salesmen’s Compensation and Its Relation 
to Costs” was the important subject treated 
by George Cornelius, who presented the re- 
sults of an Indianapolis survey concerning the 
payment of salesmen. He emphasized the diffi- 
culty offered by the salesman who, as soon as 
he fails to produce enough business to justify 
his drawing account, steps out and repeats the 
performance with another printing firm. And 
on the morning of the second day Carl Hib- 
berd, of South Bend, Indiana, discussed “Sane 
Competition,” emphasizing the important fac- 
tors involved. Altogether the convention is 
reported to have been exceedingly helpful to 
all who attended the sessions. 





Montague Lee Again President of 
New York Printers’ Group 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
Employing Printers Association, on May 25, 
Montague Lee, president of Lee & Phillips, In- 
corporated, was reélected the president of this 
organization. Mr. Lee in his annual report re- 
ferred to the membership increase of thirty- 
three for the year, mentioned the direct-mail 
campaign used, and stated that an addition 
of about a hundred more members would 
mean that the New York Employing Printers 
Association held a dominant position in the in- 
dustry in that city. 
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Inland Daily Press Association 
Holds Helpful Sessions 

The spring meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association, held at Chicago on May 19 
and 20, was featured by constructive addresses 
and brass-tack discussions which more than 
justified the two days spent at the meeting. 
One of the first problems to be confronted was 
the question of radio programs, and a resolu- 
tion was passed classifying such material as 
advertising subject to the regular rates. 

One of the outstanding addresses of the 
meeting was by W. E. Donahue, advertising 
manager of the Chicago Tribune, who dis- 
cussed “What Constitutes Retail Advertising 
and General Advertising?” and then success- 
fully withstood the barrage of questions flung 
at him in the discussion which followed. An- 
other practical message concerning the pub- 
lishers’ everyday difficulties was delivered by 
J. N. Eisenlord, director of circulation with 
the Chicago Daily News, on the subject “Prob- 
lems in Circulation Building and Holding.” 

Alexander Legge, president of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company and former chair- 
man of the National Farm Board, spoke on 
the topic “The Newspaper and Farm Pros- 
perity,” and suggested ways in which the pub- 
lishers could play a still more important part 
in improving the farm situation. The address 
by Ralph Heilman, dean of the School of 
Commerce of Northwestern University, em- 
phasized the publishers’ opportunity to assist 
in fighting the tendency of government to en- 
croach upon the provinces of private business. 

Other vital topics discussed were: “Com- 
parative Advertising Views by Typical Local 
Advertisers in Inland Newspapers,” by H. F. 
Boylan, Advertising Promotion Committee; 
“Color Printing in the Daily Newspaper,” by 
John W. Park, production manager of the 
Chicago Tribune, and “Local Feature Stories,” 
by Mrs. Zell Hart Deming, publisher of the 
Warren (Ohio) Tribune. 


Government Printing Office Holds 
Apprenticeship Graduation 
On June 4 the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., held graduation exercises 
for a class of thirty-five apprentices. The prin- 
cipal address on the program was delivered by 
George K. Horn, of Baltimore, vice-president 
of the Maryland Color Printing Company and 
past president of the United Typothetae of 
America, and a brief message was given by 
John Greene, deputy public printer. The di- 
plomas were presented to the graduating ap- 
prentices by Public Printer George H. Carter, 
whose constructive efforts are largely responsi- 
ble for the high educational status enjoyed by 
the G. P. O. apprentice-training courses. 





Printing Industries Conference 
Scheduled for March,1932 


The third Conference of the Technical Ex- 
perts in the Printing Industry, to be held under 
the auspices of the Printing Industries Divi- 
sion of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, has been scheduled for March 14 
and 15, 1932. The McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company is to be the host, and the business 
sessions will be held in the auditorium of the 
new McGraw-Hill Building, Ninth Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, New York City. 

Floyd E. Wilder, chairman of the Pan- 
Graphic Committee of the Printing Industries 
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Division, announces that a new and practical 
plan is to be inaugurated at the 1932 meeting. 
Papers will be presented only in abstract at 
the conference, ten minutes being allowed for 
each paper. But the complete papers will be 
published and made available to everyone well 
in advance of the conference dates, so that all 
persons interested may study any or all papers 
as thoroughly as desired before attending the 
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Chicago World’s Fair to Feature 
Excellent Printing Exhibit 

The representatives of Chicago’s employing 
printers have been meeting with Dr. Allen D. 
Albert, assistant to the president of Chicago’s 
“Century of Progress” exposition, to formu- 
late proper plans for organizing the graphic- 
arts group for the 1933 event. A committee 
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Scaring to a height equaling that of Chicago’s tallest skyscraper, with streams of water flowing over dec- 
orative surfaces of glass and concrete, rich in color, the Tower of Water pictured above will be the domi- 
nating feature of the architectural plan for the “Century of Progress” Exposition to be staged during 1933 


conference. The papers will probably be ready 
for distribution two or three weeks before the 
conference is held, and may be secured with- 
out charge by applying to the Printing Indus- 
tries Division, A.S.M.E., 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 





Narrower Em Dashes Introduced 
by Linotype Company 
The Mergenthaler Linotype Company is 
now bringing out narrower em dashes in three 
weights for the benefit of book designers, ty- 
pographers, and printers who prefer the pleas- 
ing effect given by dashes of reduced width 
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when used in book and periodical composition. 
The new dashes have a slight shoulder on each 
side, to avoid the need of inserting a hair space. 
The variation in weight makes it possible to 
have the dash exactly keyed as to color and 
weight with any desired book face. The Mer- 
genthaler company suggests that printers or- 
dering the new dashes should specify the point 
size and face for which they are desired, and 
they will then be certain to receive the correct 
weight for that face. 


of well known leaders in their respective fields 
has been appointed to study the possibilities 
for effective exhibits. 

The suggestion has been made that the 
graphic-arts group might appropriately trace 
the progress of printing from its very earliest 
stages down to today’s machine production, 
and it is thought that such a program will 
probably be carried out. Wherever possible 
the actual working processes are to be on dis- 
play, and the application of this policy should 
mean that the graphic-arts exhibits will be of 
absorbing interest to every red-blooded person 
who visits the exposition, and will immea- 
surably aid the printing industry in general. 





St. Louis Offers Many Features 
of Interest to Craftsmen 


Craftsmen who visit St. Louis for the con- 
vention of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, to be held there on 
August 17, 18, and 19, will discover that the 
city contains innumerable points of historic 
and scenic interest. There are the old French 
district, with its overhanging balconies and 
cobbled streets ; the Old Rock House, a famous 
river tavern which has served many memora- 
ble figures; the modest little brick structure in 
which lived Eugene Field, the children’s poet ; 
the Old Cathedral, the oldest church in the 
Mississippi Valley; the courthouse famous as 
the scene of the Dred Scott trial, and the house 
in which Ulysses S. Grant and Julia Dent were 
married. These are but a few of the enjoyable 
sights awaiting Craftsmen and their families 
who visit St. Louis in August. 
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Gage Becomes Vice-President of 
B. Altman & Company 

Harry L. Gage, secretary of The Bartlett- 
Orr Press, president of the William H. Denney 
Company, Incorporated, and also director of 
linotype typography with the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, has resigned these posi- 
tions to become associated with B. Altman & 
Company as vice-president and director. For 
years Mr. Gage has been prominent in graphic- 
arts activities, both in New York City and na- 
tionally. He was for some time head of the 
Department of Printing, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, served for many years on the 
U. T. A. Committee on Education, and is at 
present vice-president of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. 

For a number of years Mr. Gage has been 
handling the advertising and merchandising 
studies conducted in the interests of B. Altman 
& Company. Under the new arrangement he 
assumes general direction of Altman promo- 
tional activities, and will develop a creative 
advertising department for the firm’s maga- 
zine, newspaper, and direct-mail advertising 
and for the effective conduct of its publication, 
Altman Magazine. Mr. Gage has earned and 
enjoyed an enviable niche in the wide field of 
graphic arts, and he takes with him the warm- 
est congratulations and most sincere wishes of 
the members of these industries. 


Polygraphic Company Announces 
a Non-combustible Film 

The Polygraphic Company of America, In- 
corporated, manufacturer of Contrasto photo- 
graphic supplies, announces its development of 
a non-combustible, non-inflammable process 
film which so thoroughly complies with the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters’ regula- 
tions that no permit is required for its use and 
storage. Robert M. Werblow, president of the 
company, states that this Contrasto film is 
now being sold in all standard sizes. 

An invitation has been issued to large plants 
throughout the United States to send their 
photographic superintendents or any other em- 
ployes to the Polygraphic company’s demon- 
stration plant at 310 East Forty-fifth Street, 
New York City, where detailed instruction in 
the use and manipulation of Contrasto nega- 
tive mediums will be given without charge. 


Twenty-two Printing Students Earn 
Diplomas at Carnegie Institute 
The Department of Printing of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology on June 9 graduated 
twenty-two printing students in its twenty- 
fourth commencement. Eight students received 
degrees of bachelor of science in the four-year 
printing course; seven were awarded certifi- 
cates in the two-year day course, and seven, 
all residents of the Pittsburgh territory, re- 
ceived night-course certificates. This is the 
largest graduating class in the history of Car- 
negie Institute’s Department of Printing. 





Ralph Thomas Elected President 
of Detroit Rotary Club 

The printing industry is always benefited by 
the organization activities of printing execu- 
tives. Printers in Detroit and other cities will 
therefore welcome the information that Ralph 
Thomas, treasurer of the Speaker-Hines Print- 
ing Company, has been elected president of 
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the Detroit Rotary Club. If he puts into this 
new duty the energy and enthusiasm he habit- 
ually displays in his business and associational 
projects the Detroit Rotary Club will thrive 
and our industry’s reputation will be enhanced. 





Isaac Van Dillen Made President 
of The Bartlett-Orr Press 

Isaac Van Dillen, treasurer of The Bartlett- 
Orr Press, New York City, and a member of 
that organization for twenty-six years, has 
been elected president of the firm, and Edward 
E. Bartlett, who on account of ill health has 
wanted to retire from the presidency, becomes 
chairman of the board. Albert E. Lobeck, for- 
merly comptroller of the company, is made 
treasurer, and O. Alfred Dickman, production 
manager, becomes secretary. 


New Typographic Developments 
Featured by Mergenthaler 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company calls 
attention to several recent developments for 
the benefit of linotype owners. Universal em 
dashes accurately proportioned in weight and 
length to harmonize with all sizes of linotype 
book faces are now available. The latest cut- 
ting of Linotype Textype is in fourteen-point 








HERE is a brief showing of 
14 Point LinotypeTextype 
in combination with Bold 
Face No. 2. 


HERE is a brief showing of 6 Point Granjon with 
Granjon Bold, the latest member of this type family 
that is proving so popular for book, magazine and 
program work, as well as for advertising and many 
other forms of commercial printing. Other sizes of 
Granjon with Granjon Bold, previously announced, 
are 8, 10, 11, 12 and 14 point. 


30 Point Pabst Extra Bold Condensed 


ROMEO THE 
When Men H 








in combination with Bold Face No. 2, and this 
size is proving to be valuable for advertising 
use as well as for bookwork. All sizes of Tex- 
type from six- to fourteen-point may now be 
secured without difficulty. 

Six sizes of Granjon with Granjon Bold are 
offered at present—six-, eight-, ten-, eleven-, 
twelve-, and fourteen-point. Italic “wh” and 
“th” ligatures, for closer and more attractive 
fitting in certain word formations, may be ob- 
tained now in all sizes of Linotype Baskerville, 
Bodoni, Bodoni Book, Bodoni Bold, Caslon 
Old Face, Cloister, Estienne, Garamond, and 
Granjon. 

Pabst Extra-Bold Condensed, a sturdy but 
compact new face for advertising composition, 
is being cut in eighteen-, twenty-four-, and 
thirty-point sizes. Redesigned lower-case ‘“a’’s 
and “g”s have been made available for all 
weights and sizes of Linotype Metro, either 
with fonts or as sorts. And Metroblack adver- 
tising figures and fractions may now be se- 
cured in eighteen- and twenty-four-point. 
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Chicago Claims World Leadership 
in Production of Printing 

Developments within the last few years and 
also recent events have combined to estab- 
lish the Chicago printing industry as “biggest 
in the world” in the amount of printing pro- 
duced. The Chicago industry also includes the 
three largest printing plants in the world— 
W. F. Hall Printing Company; Cuneo Press, 
Incorporated, and the R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company. The Hall company’s recent acquisi- 
tion of the Art Color Printing Company, of 
Dunellen, New Jersey, puts the former firm in 
ranking position as the largest privately owned 
printing plant in existence. 

Considerable credit is due John F. Cuneo, 
president of Cuneo Press, for Chicago’s rapid 
climb to leadership in volume of printing. It 
was Mr. Cuneo who convinced the publishers 
of some of the most important national maga- 
zines that Chicago was the most logical publi- 
cation point, and the placing of these huge 
contracts in Chicago was the prime factor in 
the growth which has brought that city into 
first position. When asked to comment on the 
matter, Mr. Cuneo said: 

“Chicago is the logical printing center for 
North America. Half the entire population of 
the United States lives within a night’s ride of 
this city. Most of the important national mag- 
azines and mail-order catalogs already are be- 
ing printed here. Due to the enormous savings 
in distribution costs, it is only a matter of time 
until practically all periodicals and catalogs of 
national circulation will be printed here. 

“Chicago not only leads the world in point 
of printing produced, but this lead is being ma- 
terially increased each year.” 





Toledo Typothetae Using Series 
of Twelve Mailing Pieces 


The Toledo Typothetae is stimulating local 
interest and business for its members through 
the use of a series of twelve excellent monthly 
mailing pieces distributed to buyers of print- 
ing. These printed pieces carry an atmosphere 
of distinction and unusualness which goes far 
to command the attention of printing buyers. 

One of these pieces concerns the direct-mail 
expert from the big city, and skilfully makes 
the point that in many cases the printing buyer 
would benefit by dealing with a good printer 
in the old home town. Another one, a booklet, 
devotes a page to each of a half-dozen general 
forms of printing, and tells what features are 
important. A third piece emphasizes the value 
of bringing office forms up to date. This series 
has been cordially received by business firms 
in the Toledo territory, and the Toledo Ty- 
pothetae members deserve commendation for 
this effort to improve business in that area. 





Celluloid Finish Introduced by 
Parisian Novelty Company 

A washable and non-inflammable celluloid 
finish known as Parisianoid has been devel- 
oped and is being introduced by the Parisian 
Novelty Company. This new finish provides a 
glossy, mirrorlike surface which is highly de- 
sirable for many kinds of advertising novelties, 
and for numerous other varieties of work han- 
dled by the printer. The Parisian Novelty 
Company is prepared to apply Parisianoid for 
the trade, and inquiries for additional details 
should be addressed to that company in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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C.B.Sheridan,Veteran Manufacturer, 
Dies While Abroad at 86 


Charles Bernhard Sheridan, whose name 
has for years been a part of that of one of the 
oldest and most favorably known firms manu- 
facturing machinery in the graphic-arts field— 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan—died of pneumonia in 
London on June 10. Mr. Sheridan, who was 
eighty-six at the time of his death, was a vet- 
eran traveler as well as manufacturer of book- 
binders’ machinery, he having crossed over the 
Atlantic ninety-one times, making ten trips 
after his eightieth birthday. 

Born in Brooklyn, the deceased became as- 
sociated with the business—established by his 
father more than one hundred years ago, by 
the way—when he was twenty-five years of 
age. As vice-president Mr. Sheridan had main- 
tained an active interest in the management of 
the company since the death of his brother, 
T. W., a number of years ago. He is survived 
by two daughters, with one of whom, Mrs. 
Grace V. Poole, of Maplewood, New Jersey, 
he had lived for nineteen years. 





Rouse, President of “Big Six”’ 
Sixteen Years, Is Beaten 


In the recent run-off election of New York 
Typographical Union No. 6, Leon Rouse, 
who had been its chief executive for sixteen 
years, was defeated by Austin Hewson, at one 
time international second vice-president for 
two years. Hewson received 4,095 votes to 
Rouse’s 3,897. The run-off was due to a ruling 
to the effect that the winner must receive a 
majority of all votes cast. At the regular poll 
held two weeks before there were five candi- 
dates, the score then being Rouse, 3,100; Hew- 
son, 2,200; Frank Cozzolina, 1,500; William 
Towne, 500, and Edward Martin, 200. The 
presidency of “Bix Six” pays a salary of $100 
a week and expenses. 





Supreme Court Rules Minnesota 
Gag Law Unconstitutional 


The United States Supreme Court, by a 
vote of five to four, has ruled that the Minne- 
sota law for the suppression of all “malicious, 
scandalous, and defamatory” publications is 
unconstitutional. This “gag law” made it pos- 
sible for a public official or citizen to have the 
issuance of such a publication enjoined as con- 
stituting .a nuisance. The case involved was 
that of the Minneapolis Saturday Press, which, 
after publishing nine issues containing what 
was claimed to be an exposé of vice and gam- 
bling conditions in that city, was suppressed 
under the Minnesota law. 





Typesetters Credit Group Explains 
Terms in Effect on Metal 


Misunderstanding of the sales terms in effect 
on the part of numerous buyers of composi- 
tion and metal in the Chicago area led to the 
mailing late in May of an explanatory form 
letter by the Typesetters Credit Group of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men which is of 
interest, also, to printers and trade groups else- 
where. “Metal,” the letter states, “is sold to- 
gether with the composition on the same 
terms, namely thirty days net.”’ Other points 
of interest in the letter are set forth in these 
descriptive paragraphs: 

“According to the terms of the Credit Con- 
trol Plan this means that if metal is not paid 
for or returned within the ninety-day period 
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the names of such firms are of necessity auto- 
matically placed on the monthly list of delin- 
quent accounts. 

“Where a firm is now on a thirty-day basis 
due to the fact that a deferred settlement has 
been made, thirty-day terms will apply to 
metal as well as composition.” 





A. C. Munson, Champion Operator, 
Attained Leadership Rapidly 

In the April issue of THe INLAND PRINTER 
appeared an item regarding the high machine- 
operating records established by Albert C. 
Munson, operator with the Houston Post- 
Dispatch. Mr. Munson, who is now thirty 
years old, came to this country sixteen years 





A.C .MUNSON 


ago from Sweden, and was at that time totally 
unable to read or write the English language. 
His rapid progress in a field of work demand- 
ing a thorough knowledge of English is a real 
tribute to his perseverance and his unswerv- 
ing determination to succeed. In discussing the 
requirements for a successful machine oper- 
ator, he emphasizes the value of a good educa- 
tion, but he also believes that at least four 
years of actual experience in various depart- 
ments of the composing room is indispensable 
for achieving success as an operator. 

A booklet entitled “Speed With Ease” has 
been published by Mr. Munson for the benefit 
of those who wish to become successful oper- 
ators. Inquiries regarding this booklet should 
be addressed to Albert C. Munson in care of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


John B. Gibbons Gives Up Post 
with U. P. M.-Kidder 

Notice has been received to the effect that 
John B. Gibbons has just resigned from the 
U.P.M.-Kidder Press Company of Dover, 
New Hampshire, where he has been located 
since the merger of the Kidder Press Com- 
pany, of Dover, and the United Printing Ma- 
chinery Company, formerly of Boston. Mr. 
Gibbons, who was known in the trade for 
many years as secretary and sales manager of 
the latter concern, plans to pass the summer at 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 





Move New York Monotype Office 


In order to better service customers in the 
metropolitan district the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company has moved the New York 
district office from the World Building, down- 
town, to more convenient quarters, 1902 
Herald-Tribune Building, 230 West Forty- 
third Street, in the busy mid-town section. 
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Seattle Printing Concern Will 
Construct New Building 


The Metropolitan Press Printing Company, 
Seattle, has started work on the construction 
of a two-story concrete plant which will cost 
approximately $105,000. The proposed print- 
ing plant is to contain many modern features 
for the efficient production of quality printing 
and for the comfort of the employes, such as 
a washed-air heating system with humidity 
control, indirect lighting, dressing rooms, and 
showers. The structure will also provide quar- 
ters for various publications printed by the 
company, and will lease space to companies in 
the allied industries. 

This printing concern is thirty-five years 
old, and: is said to be one of the oldest and 
largest printing establishments in the North- 
west. Miss A. G. Handley, the president and 
manager, has served with the firm for twenty- 
three years, and George N. Handley, vice- 
president and secretary, has been associated 
with the company for fourteen years. 

' ‘'Kratman Starts Own Business 

Jack Kratman, formerly vice-president and 
general manager for the J. D. Hennigan Com- 
pany, has resigned and opened offices at 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, under the 
name of Kratman Machinery Sales. He ad- 
vises THE INLAND PRINTER that in addition to 
handling several other lines of printing equip- 
ment he will act as sales manager for the 
Christensen Machine Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin, and have the exclusive sale of the 
Christensen high-speed bronzing machine. 





Dividends Earned, Even Now 

According to a report issued by the Stand- 
ard Statistics Company, of New York City, 
advertising, printing, and publishing com- 
panies paid dividends amounting to $2,580,679 
during the month of May. Total cash-dividend 
payments made during the month by domestic 
corporations, according to the report, totaled 
the sum of $229,608,425. 





Henry Lewis Johnson Establishes 
a Typographic Laboratory 

A typographic laboratory, wherein those in- 
terested in the artistic effects to be achieved 
through arrangement of type may work out 
their ideas, has been established in Boston by 
Henry Lewis Johnson. The laboratory hasbeen 
equipped with a good supply of type, includ- 
ing plenty of the modern faces used for adver- 
tising purposes. Mr. Johnson also plans to 
give courses in various phases of printing and 
its materials, including a course on the history 
of printing in art. 


Montreal Branch Opened by Miller 
Printing Machinery Firm 
Announcement is made that Miller Printing 
Machinery of Canada, Limited, has opened a 
new branch office at 745 St. Maurice Street, 
Montreal, Quebec, in order to afford better 
facilities for the sale, distribution, and servic- 
ing of Miller automatic presses and saw-trim- 
mers in the Province of Quebec and in the 
Maritimes. A supply of parts will be carried at 
the Montreal office, and service will be ren- 
dered by capable factory-trained men. 
Gordon Montgomery, son of W. G. Mont- 
gomery, vice-president and also manager of 
the Canadian company, will be in charge. 
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New Developments in Field 
of Printers’ Equipment 


NEW PATENTED BED BEARERS for style B or B 
Special Kelly presses are now being brought 
out by the Russell Supply Company, Incorpo- 
rated. These patented bearers are claimed to 
eliminate the trouble from uneven impression 
caused by the cylinder on the weak spots 


New type bed bearers made for Kelly presses 


around the screw holes of the usual type of 
bed bearers. The new Russell bearers eliminate 
surface screw holes and present a clear and 
even running surface, thus preventing streak- 
ing of forms, slipping of the cylinder, and un- 
even impression. A device for side lockup is 
also a valuable and exclusive feature of these 
bearers. Complete information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Russell Supply Com- 
pany in care oi THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE VANDERCOOK AUTOMATIC DELIVERY for 
use with Nos. 320 or 325 proof presses has been 
brought out by Vandercook & Sons. Using this 
delivery the operator merely feeds the sheet to 
the guides on the feedboard and turns the 
crank. The sheet is automatically taken from 
the feedboard by the grippers and is automati- 
cally delivered after being printed. It is said 
that this automatic delivery increases the pos- 
sible production at least 50 per cent. The sheet 
passes between a roller driven by a 1/20-horse- 
power electric motor and two ball bearings 
which are adjusted to ride on the margins of 
the printed sheet. The delivery board may be 
swung back to give free access when sliding 
forms onto or off the bed. Additional facts re- 
garding this new automatic delivery may be 
secured by writing to Vandercook & Sons in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





A NEW COMBINATION ROTARY PRESS known 
as type BT has been brought out by the Spe- 
cialty Automatic Machine Company and is 


any unit of printing can be continuously pro- 
duced. Furthermore, the press can be made to 
serve as a two-purpose machine. For example, 
if a printer has an order requiring use of the 
wide circumference of cylinders, and a number 
of orders needing less cylinder circumference, 
he can operate the press as a plain 
rotary on the higher speeds allow- 
able, and then shift the machine to 
the all-size principle and produce 
the odd lots of work on this basis. 
This two-purpose feature allows a much wider 
scope of operation with a limited investment. 
When the press is operated as an intermittent 
machine the same results can be obtained with 
one set of plates as on a plain rotary when the 
cylinder is filled; and this feature proves most 
desirable on short runs, for it saves makeready 
time as well as investment in plates. Type BT 
is rugged and free from vibration, and the best 
of material has been used throughout. Addi- 
tional information regarding this press may 
be obtained by writing to the Gibbs-Brower 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





A METAL-POT THERMOSTAT automatically 
controlling the temperature of the metal is be- 
ing marketed by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. It is described as simply constructed 
and trouble-free in operation, requiring no 
further attention once it has been set as de- 
sired. The temperature is maintained consis- 
tently at the.correct point, thus directly aiding 
in the production of solid slugs. No mercury is 
used in this thermostat, and it can be applied 
to electric pots of both the Mergenthaler and 
the Cutler-Hammer type. Other recent lino- 
type improvements are: a change in the angle 
on the vise-jaw-. detent. pin to minimize wear 
and facilitate release of the vise jaw; a new 
distributor shifter slide-stop stud with an ad- 
justing screw and lock nut to provide an ad- 
justable stop for the distributor shifter slide; 
and a new spaceband specially tapered to ex- 

pand from .0369 to .1219 inch, thus virtually 





Specialty Automatic Machine Company’s new combination rotary press 


being marketed by the Gibbs-Brower Com- 
pany, Incorporated. The press can be operated 
as either a standard or intermittent rotary, and 
when used as an intermittent rotary almost 





dispensing with hand-spacing of lines. Further 
information on these features may be secured 
by writing to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE SOUTHWORTH HUMIDIFIER, for accu- 
rate control of humidity, is being manufac- 
tured by the Southworth Machine Company. 
Water is thrown from the disk against a sta- 
tionary grid with such striking force that it 
becomes a vapor as fine in appearance as 
steam. This humidifier is so small that it may 
be installed in plants having very low ceilings 
and still be entirely out of the way. The alloy 
used for the disk and the grid is less subject to 
corrosion than copper and aluminum, and is 
absolutely unaffected by the chlorin gas gen- 
erally used for purifying water supplies. Con- 
trol of the moisture flow is both sensitive and 
quick ; a humidity change of as little as 2 per 
cent causes a change in the moisture flow 
within two minutes. A Westinghouse motor 
operates the humidifier. Additional informa- 
tion on the Southworth humidifier may be se- 
cured by writing to the Southworth Machine 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





A NEW FEED GUIDE known as the Final has 
been brought out by H. H. Strait. The notable 
features of this guide are its simplicity, de- 
pendability, and durability. Replacement of 





H. H. Strait’s “Final” feed guide 


damaged parts means no waste of time, be- 
cause of the ease of assembling the guide, and 
parts may be purchased separately at reason- 
able cost. Additional details on the Final feed 
guide may be secured by writing to H. H. 
Strait in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE SIMPLEX PAPER CONDITIONER, for the 
rapid conditioning of paper, is a product of 
the Southworth Machine Company. It is built 
in all sizes within a range of from one to 
twelve compartments. The compartments are 
built to accommodate sheets 38 by 52, 44 by 
64, 50 by 72, and even larger if required; and 
plants using small sizes can hang two rows of 
sheets side by side and thus double each com- 
partment’s capacity. One hour’s exposure in 
the conditioner will perfectly condition any 
stock of sixty-pound weight or lighter, and 
the conditioning time increases in proportion 
to weight of stock until for fourteen-point 
cardboard the necessary period is two hours. 
Each compartment operates independently, so 
that while one compartment is being loaded or 
unloaded the conditioning is going on in the 
other compartments. Where posts are located 
within the space assigned for the conditioner it 
can be constructed around them. Each com- 
partment is provided with a full set of Hold- 
fast hangers; and if the customer already has 
a set of Holdfast hangers he will be allowed 
credit for the full purchase price of all of his 
own hangers used in the condition. Additional 
facts regarding the Simplex conditioner may be 
secured by writing to the Southworth Machine 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

















































































New Factory and Grey Iron Foundry of the Miller Printing Machinery Co. 
1101 to 1131 Reedsdale Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FICTION HAS IT 


that “when you buy a MILLER, you pay for the name” 


THE FACT IS 


that nothing is charged and nothing is paid for the reputation of 
Miller Printing Presses. Reputation is the measure of value, or 
quality, put into an article by discerning people—the seal of 
approbation attached by those who have used it and found it equal 
to their requirements. The maker will always jealously guard this 
reputation by his most careful work and maintain it with ready service. 

To buy a printing press that is recommended by successful 
printers the world over is obviously wise and economical. To buy 
a printing press without an established reputation is to waste 
money. In making a purchase, whatever the price, those who buy 
the best,—a Miller,—pay but a nominal sum. 


Write for descriptive literature and samples of work. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


ATLANTA, 150 Forsyth St., S. W. DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
BOSTON, 470 Atlantic Avenue LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 401 No. Broad Street 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street SAN FRANCISCO, 525 Sansome Street 


Miller Printing Machinery of Canada,Ltd., Toronto ¢@ F.T.Wimble & Co., Ltd.,Sydney ¢@ Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London 
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BESIDES BEING CHARMING, THIS ILLUSTRATION OF THE IDLEWILD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, AT 


MEMPHIS, FEATURING AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE CELOTEX COMPANY, IS A NOTABLE ACHIEVE- 


MENT IN NATURAL-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY FOR FOUR-COLOR PROCESS PRINTING BY JEFFERY 
WHITE, OF DETROIT, A SPECIALIST IN THAT WORK, IT IS SHOWN THROUGH THE CO-OPERATION 
OF BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, THE CELOTEX COMPANY'S ADVERTISING AGENCY 





